


















































MiLLING COMPANY 





DAY or NIGHT... 


International bulk flour trucks can deliver “Bakery-Proved” flours to your plant... 


and at a saving to you! For more information on bulk flour handling by Airslide* 
| ! { 


rail car or bulk truck, talk with your International representative. 


Frain fhternational 


OUR icing company 
Proved" — Trademark a) GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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“Our Bulk Flour 
Storage and Packing 


Plant Paid for Itself 
in Two Years_ 


Says a Prominent Southwestern 
Miller About His J-H Designed 
Plant. You are Making Bulk Flour 
Savings Available to Your Cust- 
omers. Why Not Get Some of 
These Savings Yourself with a 
Jones-Hettelsater Bulk Storage 


and Packing Plant. 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE . KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
i Ta alien elattels 

















of baking 
uniformity because flour uniformity is 


pre-tested by Flour Mills of America! 





Flour mills of America, due. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 
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She's giving the best years of her life — 





PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 





TO YOUR CHILDREN ! 





And she’s glad to do it — because she he- 
lieves there’s no more satisfying work in the 
world than teaching. There are many men 
who agree — in fact in some communities, 
more men have gone into teaching in recent 
years than ever before. 


If you're a young man or woman about to 
decide on a career — why not give serious 
thought to teaching? Would you take pride 
in bringing out the best in a child’s person- 
ality ...in helping a bright youngster make 
full use of his mind? Would you feel a real 
sense of accomplishment in starting a child 
on a useful, productive life? If you can an- 
swer yes to these questions... you may bea 
“born teacher’. For you, no other profession 
could begin to match therewards of teaching! 


If you’re a parent — consider now whether 
you're doing all you can to improve teaching 
conditions and school conditions in this 
community. Get to know the teachers better 
— invite them to your home. Find out what 
improvements our schools need to attract 
and hold the best teachers. 


For practical ways you can 
help our schools now — 


Send for free booklet which shows how 
you can help your child get the best 
education possible. Practical step-by- 
step explanation of what you can do. 
Don’t delay — mail coupon now! 


Like other American business firms, we 
believe that business has a responsibility 
to contribute to the public welfare. This 
advertisement is therefore sponsored by 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET NOW — TODAY! 








Better Schools 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet ““How Can Citizens 
Help Their Schools?”. 








City Zone___ State 
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Customers can’t miss your sales message when you tell 
it with Bemis Packages with * Bemis Brand Design * 
True, “Quanta-coded” Colors * Bemis Precision Printing 


Let us give you the complete story 
about your Constant Salesman. 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Bartlett ana Company 


(FORMERLY HART-BARTLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 
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Complete Grain 





Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 









Members of 


All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 








oneeres: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

ST. JOSEPH, MO. BALTIMORE 1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 
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* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


| MINNEAPOLIS S Pv DULUTH 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. | 
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FORT WORTH oe 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 





1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 
AMARILLO 








Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 

























Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristToPpHEerR Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 





St. Joseph, Mo. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


an . * * 
cane te caer, a Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 





























IT’S IN THE RECORD 














CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


JAW - SASKATOON 
iTREAL + MONCTON 
E We a RGE@nen's a1 
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CANADA’S 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


* CRESCENT 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 




















WESTERN CANADA IT’S BETTER 
“ \\ |] ey r 
S$ Rin KS 4 % 
PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 












CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON- 





rs 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 
Leis of the Woods sage Co., Tceisiene! 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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lf you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 


selected for prime milling and baking qualities, re- 
member our large storage facilities and skilled person- 
nel. We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 


BURRUS A711 5 RY Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
~ SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & «. c. man. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J.D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 














"THE largest and most modern flour mil A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


and elevators on the sary <7 eg 
ito pacity at our mills of 2,500, ush- “ 
els, cogethar aii aaa than one mntans slovatens Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, and Feed Mills 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. $09 ELECTRIC BUILDING ae 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 
Cente TEN1AT FLouRING mis co. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx City 

GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 














GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 6,500,000 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR Bushels 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR Country and 


BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS : | Terminal 
: : Storage 
° e ; 
: aL 
+ * * rtd vy # ae > 
} u ° . P 


Rockye  “BLODGETT’S” RYE stckwuear 45 
NEW SPOKANE MILt ONE OF 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White A; { ° ‘ 
Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 ; fe SOR ee eee 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR ‘IS KING 

















POLAR BEAR has been making long-time 
friendships with bakers for more than 50 
years. Such enduring business relationships 
must be built on quality and good faith .. . 
and both of these are basic fundamentals in 
the operation of this company. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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Yes sir...it’s the best flour 
you can buy for dependable, uniform, 


consistently satisfactory baking results 





—day after day... 


season after season! 


Sane UNENRICHED 
a 


ee 


Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 






GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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U.S. Wheat Flour Production for October, 1955 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minnea 
justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed 


represent 100% of production. Ad- 
to account 


for approximately 75% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 


PErNNGeNONsS .. d. s. che erst eae sd seaces 
Interior Northwest ............... 


NORTHWEST ............ 


oe ho eee 
Interior 


ge fe ee Sr 
ne a0. hat ede OR 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST .... 
TOTALS 

Percent of U.S. Total 


ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. 20,638,900 


AVERAGE PER DAY ......... 
*Indicates actual census total. 




















Oct., Sept., Oct., 
1955 1955 1954 
1,063,000 1,192,700 989,500 
2,195,500 2,269,500 2,055,000 
3,259,500 3,462,200 3,044,500 
1,266,600 1,322,700 1,080,000 
4,448,400 4,509,200 4,196,500 
5,715,000 5,831,900 5,276,500 
2,386,800 845,800 2,406,700 
2,513,900 2,538,800 2,510,900 
1,275,100 1,348,500 1,316,700 

15,149,300 14,027,100 14,555,400 
73.4 73.1 73.9 
19,174,000* 19,688,000* 
982,000 913,000* 938,000* 


October Flour Production Up 
From Total for September 


U.S. wheat flour production in 
October totaled 20,638,900 sacks, The 
Northwestern Miller estimates. Daily 
average output during the 21-work- 
ing-day month was 982,000 sacks. 

Production was up from September, 
with the gain attributed entirely to 
a big jump in output at Buffalo. 

Mills in other production centers 
and regions which report output to 
The Northwestern Miller showed de- 
clines from September to October. 
However, Buffalo output in October 
was almost three times that of Sep- 
tember, when an elevator strike tied 
up mills for much of the month. 

Some of the declines from Septem- 
ber to October in other areas prob- 
ably could be expected in that some 
mills outside Buffalo had stepped up 
production in September to take up 
part of the slack resulting from the 
mill closings at Buffalo 

The sharp increase at Buffalo re- 
sulted in the over-all increase in U.S. 
flour production in October as com- 
pared with September. The October 
total also was up somewhat from a 
year earlier 


The Northwestern Miller estimates 


of flour production are based on re- 
ports received from mills in principal 
production centers and regions which 
are believed to account for approxi- 
mately 73% of total U.S. wheat flour 
output. 

Increase of 7.5% 

The estimated October total of 
20,638,900 sacks represented a gain 
of approximately 7.5% over the Sep- 
tember total of 19,174,000 sacks. The 
October total was up 4.8% from the 
total of 19,688,000 sacks in the same 
month last year. 

The October daily average of 982,- 
000 sacks represented an increase of 
7.5% over the September average of 
913,000 sacks. (There were 21 work- 
ing days in September as well as in 
October.) Compared with a _ year 
earlier, when the average was 938,000 
sacks, the October daily average was 
up approximately 4.7%. 

The daily average of 982,000 sacks 
in October was the highest average 
recorded this year. Also, it marked a 
return to a trend which had found 
1955 daily averages generally running 
ahead of 1954 figures. In August and 
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Plan to Release Wheat 
At Interior Points Is 


Tentative Only—USDA 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has decided, on 
a tentative basis, to make its wheat 
available for export sale under Public 
Law 480 and GR 301 to exporters at 
interior points. Upon purchase from 
USDA an exporter has 60 days in 
which to complete exports of the 
grain or wheat flour. 

The term “tentative” is used ad- 
visedly because USDA officials say 
that they are uncertain about the 
outcome of this decision. 

Primarily, they fear that when ex- 
porters obtain Commodity Credit 
Corp. grain stocks at interior points 
they may be able to tender it on 
futures contracts or to merchandise 
it in milling circles, and at some later 


date accumulate grain for export com- 
mitments through the making of a 
mix meeting the export grade re- 
quired. 

If such a “splashing around” of 
CCC grain occurs USDA may halt 
the interior sales point plan and re- 
turn to f.o.b. port basis for further 
sales. 

However, grain trade sources claim 
that if USDA is sincere in its desire 
to return the grain business to the 
private trade as far as possible under 
the weight of government surplus 
stocks, interior sales are the appro- 
priate device. They admit that in- 
terior merchandising of CCC stocks 
before export could conceivably in- 
fluence interior wheat prices. On the 
other hand, this condition always oc- 
curs within free trade and a de- 
pressed price in one interior market 


(Continued on page 28) 





Firmness by Importers Makes 
Prospects for IWA Uncertain 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The renewal of 
the International Wheat Agreement 
is uncertain, according to informed 
opinion in Washington. Officials say 
that during the recently-held pre- 
liminary discussions at Geneva under 
the auspices of the United Nations- 
a new development in IWA technique 
—a section by section discussion of 
the pact disclosed some tight bargain- 
ing attitudes on the part of importing 
nations. 

The Geneva meeting did not take 
up the vital parts of a new agreement, 
those relating to prices and quantities. 
But the importing nations are said to 




































































(Continued on page 28) 
U.S. Daily Average Flour Production by Months 
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have reflected a firm bargaining out- 
look as they wrangled over terms of 
all and every provision of the existing 
pact. 

The significant point was the at- 
titude of the importers to the min- 
imum quantity import guarantee at 
the floor price of a renewed pact. 
It was openly expressed by importers 
that there should be no minimum 
import commitment. 

Up to this time the exporters have 
been unwilling to exercise their rights 
to “put” wheat to an importing na- 
tion up to the minimum level of its 
import commitment at the floor of 
the price range established by the 
pact. 

The wish of the importers to elimi- 
nate the one protection available to 
exporters in respect of guaranteed 
minimum quantities can be seen as 
little less than the trend that final 
negotiations will take when the two 
groups get down to the important 
aspects of the problem—prices and 
quantities. 


eee 
Canadian Sales Under 


IWA Top U.S. Total 


WASHINGTON—The consolidated 
report of sales of wheat and wheat 
flour issued by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in respect of the pres- 
ent International Wheat Agreement 
year from the start to Nov. 22, 1955, 
shows that Canada has taken the lead 
from the U.S. 

The U.S. has sold 26,705,000 bu. 
wheat of which more than 10 million 
bushels was in the form of flour. 
Over-all Canadian sales for the same 
period total 31 million bushels of 
wheat and wheat flour. 

The sorry state of IWA as a sales 
vehicle is again demonstrated by the 
report. In the week ended Nov. 22 
sales by the U.S. under the pact 
amounted to slightly less than a mil- 
lion bushels. Wheat flour composed 
more than half the total sales with 
Japan appearing as the sole wheat 
purchaser. : 
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Bread Acclaimed by USDA CAPITAL 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


As Real Nutritional Bargain 


WASHINGTON — White bread of 
today is acclaimed as a high type 
food in a new U.S. Department of 
Agriculture bulletin and a news re- 
lease about that bulletin which was 
issued this week. The bulletin also 
contains information about storing 
of bread. Here is the USDA release: 

Bread is a real nutritional bargain, 
home economists of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture say. Today’s 
loaves of commercial white bread, 
compared to those of the mid-1930’s 
have four times as much thiamine, 
three times as much riboflavin, and 
about twice as much calcium, iron 
and niacin. 

These and other facts about bread 
economies and nutrition are contained 
in a semitechnical bulletin—AIB No. 
142, “Bread . . . Facts for Consumer 
Education”—just issued by USDA. 

Research shows that USS. city 
dwellers spend about 4% of their 
total food budget for bread and eat 
five slices (a quarter of a loaf) daily. 

Bread provides about 14% of the 
total thiamine in urban American 
diets, 13% of the niacin, 12% of the 
iron, 10% of the protein, riboflavin, 


and food energy, and 9% of the 
calcium. 
Enrichment programs for flour and 
eee 


New USDA Exhibit 
Will Tell Story of 
W heat and Bread 


WASHINGTON—“Wheat and You” 
is the title of an educational and 
promotional exhibit to be shown for 
the first time in the patio of the 
administration building of the US. 
Department of Agriculture. The ex- 
hibit will open Dec. 1 and will con- 
tinue for approximately six weeks. 

It will tell the story of wheat from 
seeding time to the dinner table, with 
a peep behind scenes into the breed- 
ers’ laboratory, describing all phases 
of variety development, production, 
processing, storage and final consump- 
tion of this important item of Amer- 
ican diet. 

Cooperating with the department 
in developing and producing this ex- 
hibit are such industry organizations 
The National Association of 
Wheat Growers, the Millers National 
Federation, the American Bakers 
Assn., the National Grain Trade 
Council, the Grain.and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Oregon Wheat Com- 
mission, and general farm organiza- 
tions. 

One of the features of the exhibit 
will be an animated 4-foot model of a 
combine, harvesting wheat in a simu- 
lated field. Another animated model 

of a flour mill in operation—has 
been borrowed from its Swiss makers 
and is being shipped to this country 
by air especially for the exhibit. Other 
special features include a 3-dimen- 
sional bakery, and a display by the 
American Bakers Assn. of freshly 
baked breads, pastries, wheat prod- 
ucts, and baked goods traditional to 
the holiday season. 

A new department publication, 
“Bread . . . Facts for Consumers,” 
will be distributed at the exhibit. 

Most of the exhibit will be avail- 
able for later showings in other parts 
of the country. 


as: 





bread, undertaken in the 1940’s to 
increase quantities of three B vita- 
mins (thiamine, riboflavin and niacin) 
and iron in the national diet, have 
done much toward establishing these 
high percentages of important nutri- 
ents in bread. 

USDA home economists estimate 
that at least 80% of today’s commer- 
cial white bread is enriched with 
specified amounts of the three B vita- 
mins and iron. 

Prolonging bread’s appetizing 
freshness to prevent waste is a major 
economic problem of consumers and 
bakers. Consumers can do a good deal 
themselves by storing bread accord- 
ing to experimental evidence as to 
what’s best. 

Research shows the best all-round 
place to store bread at home is in a 
refrigerator freezing unit or a freezer. 


Freezing is practical, the home 
economists point out, either for 
bread in meal-to-meal use or for 


loaves stored several weeks. Frozen 
loaves will thaw in three to four 
hours at room temperature. Frozen 
slices can be toasted without thaw- 
ing, but it takes longer. 

The original wrapper of waxed pa- 
per or cellophane does a good job 
of keeping moisture from escaping. 
Storing bread in this wrapper is ad- 
vised. The wrapper should be closed 
tightly after each use. 

Second best place for storing bread 
is in a well-ventilated breadbox in 
a warm part of the kitchen. 

Warm, humid weather may mean 
a molding problem. Bread can be 
saved from molding by storing it in 
the refrigerator. But at ordinary re- 
frigeration temperature the crumb 
texture of the loaf rapidly becomes 
harsh. 

Nutritionists point out that bread 
has a place in every well-balanced 
diet, inc'uding the reducing diet. A 
slice of white bread % in. thick fur- 
nishes only 63 calories and a host of 
other nutrients. For comparison, a 
pat of butter or margarine adds 50 
calories. 

Single copies of “Bread ... Facts 
for Consumer Education,” AIB 142, 
can be obtained free from the Office 
of Information, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Purina Announces 


Fellowship Program 


ST. LOUIS — The Ralston Purina 
Co. has announced its research fellow- 
ship awards program for 1956-57 un- 
der which 10 outstanding agriculture 
college students will be assisted in 
their graduate work towards becom- 
ing leaders in the science of live- 
stock and poultry production. 

Selection of the winning students 
will be made by a committee of five, 
composed of a representative from 
the American Dairy Science Assn., 
the Poultry Science Assn., the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Assn., the 
American Society of Animal Produc- 
tion and the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges. Three fellowships will 
be awarded in poultry husbandry, 
three in animal husbandry, three in 
dairy husbandry and one in veterinary 
science. Each fellowship amounts to 
$1,560. 





By John 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article is 
the second in an attempt by Mr. 
Cipperly to pin-point the farm prob- 
lem and collateral social-economic 
aspects that cannot be solved by 
political expediency alone. The first 
article, on “The Revolution in U.S. 
Agriculture,” appeared in the Nov. 
22 issue of The Northwestern Miller. 


¥ ¥ 


WASHINGTON—The crisis on the 
farm social-economic front cannot be 
divorced from the other internal 
problems—such as the problem in the 
coal mining industry and the cotton 
problem, which is reaching the crisis 
stage. They are all part and parcel 
of a new phase of the industrial revo- 
lution which is making itself felt 
within the 20th century. 

On the farm front, Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, is 
wrestling with the paralyzing sur- 
pluses of wheat, cotton and corn, 
while the coal industry is presently 
displaced by use of gas, oil and hydro- 
electric power and is further handi- 
capped by heavy freight costs re- 
quired to move the commodity. 


Cotton — rapidly being priced out 
of world and domestic markets 
through the artificiality of a high 
U.S. price maintained through the 
support program—now meets face to 
face the increasing competition of 
synthetic fabrics. If the producers of 
these synthetic fibers were to lower 
the price level of those products, cot- 
ton indeed would vanish from the 
world and domestic markets except 
for some uses for which cotton is 
superior. But at the price levels re- 
flected by 90% of parity support, the 
era of “king cotton” appears to have 
ended. 

To leave the solution of the farm 
problem to the politicians is reminis- 
cent of the time when disease epi- 
demics were treated through seclu- 
sion in the municipal or county pest 
house where the remedy was broadly 
a purgative, the poultice and the 
blood-letting leech. Generally the 
patient died. 

Thus, it is feared, the farm com- 
munities may go through the same 
unwise diagnosis and treatment, «nd 
many farmers may meet a serious 
economic fate unnecessarily, not as 
farmers but as individuals. A similar 
problem may be found in the coal 
industry, which is currently suffering 
from economic death throbs. 

The community approach‘ to the 
handling and treatment of virulent 
contagious disease fortunately evaded 





BAKERY SALES DOWN 


WASHINGTON—September, 1955, 
sales of bakery products in retail 
establishments were down 7% com- 
pared with September, 1954, figures, 
according to the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Dollar volume estimates 
for September, 1955, were up 3% 
from the previous month, however. 
Sales for the first nine months of 
1955 were 6% lower than for a sim- 
ilar period in 1954. 
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the politicians’ touch in the late 90’s 
and early 1900's, and medical science 
was permitted to develop unhindered 
by the politicians since contagious 
disease did not involve a highly de- 
veloped voting potential such as is 
now found in the farm community 
and the coal industry. However, the 
medical profession was hampered by 
opponents of vaccination and other 
scientific methods—an opposition 
somewhat parallel in these days to 
the food faddist who repudiates the 
benefits and values of such techniques 
as enrichment of wheat flour. 
In Political Sphere 

Unhappily the social-economic 
scientist too frequently finds his 
sphere of action overlapping or close- 
ly parallel to that of the politician, 
who, through his public eminence, 
lays claim to the center of the stage. 
And, because of the cohesive condi- 
tion of his constituents—the farmer 
and the coal miner—the politician 
can push claims of cure-alls effec- 
tively within the socially and eco- 
nomically afflicted communities. 

Thus we see, virtually on the eve 
of the assembly of Congress, a re- 
newal of political demands for atten- 
tion to remedies which have not 
worked in the past and probably will 
only defer at best the recuperation 
of these group patients—and, indeed, 
may prematurely cause their eco- 
nomic death. 

In the terms of the medical scien- 
tist, the farm community is now suf- 
fering from an exquisitely tender in- 
fection currently known as the cost- 
price squeeze, a condition which has 
nothing whatever to do with any level 
of price support. High grain prices 
which prevailed during and after the 
war and during the Korean episode 
were the result of acute world de- 
mand for food. 

When considering the hard lot of 
the farm community, today, one may 
wryly note that during days of price 
control in World War II, the federal 
government had to provide a per 
bushel bonus to farmers to deliver 
grain to meet demands as the farmers 
declined to surrender their crops at 
what they considered to be inequi- 
table ceiling prices. 

This price squeeze is a phenome- 
non resulting from too much stimu- 
lant for the patient and a check rein 
on the advance of science which has 
been steadily making itself felt in 
farm management. This advance is 
reflected in the mechanization of 
farming operation, the elimination of 
farm work animals, the introduction 
of hybrid seed corn, the wider ac- 
ceptance of farm chemicals and pesti- 
cidal products, artificial insemination 
of livestock and poultry, better feed- 
ing, breeding, crop rotation and other 
scientific methods developed and 
urged by the land grant colleges and 
the processing industries which saw 
directly their importance to the big 
source of raw materials, the farm. 


Government Interference 


What has been happening results 
from widespread government inter- 
ference in the normal development of 
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modern scientific techniques which 
probably would have effected a solu- 
tion to the farm problem before it 
slowly dragged to its crisis stage of 
today. 

The major incident of government 
interference was political insistence 
on the retention of high level price 
supports which were assumed to be 
the cause of high prices for many of 
the farm products. 

In advocating a maintenance of the 
high levels of support, the farm poli- 
ticians said in effect: “Well, in any 
event, we can always impose acreage 
controls to halt over-production.” 

And here is about just where they 
stand today. The surpluses were per- 
mitted to grow when the former sec- 
retary of agriculture, Charles F. 
Brannan, refused to impose acreage 
allotments in a critical election year. 
The same political farm leader is now 
allegedly guiding the Benson opposi- 
tion in assisting in a draft of a farm 
program for the Democratic party. 

Another of these incidents was. the 
approval of the International Wheat 
Agreement, altruistically designed to 
stabilize world wheat prices and hold 
down uneconomical production of the 
bread grain in nations which, it was 
feared, would strive for self-suffici- 
ency 

That goal, however, was never 
reached, as may be noted from official 
estimates of world wheat production. 
The same old competitors for world 
markets have appeared on the scene, 
along with a few newcomers. The 
same condition exists in cotton, with 
the prospect that within not too many 
months U.S. cotton will be excluded 
from world markets unless we pro- 
vide a subsidy for that crop well be- 
low the artificial levels of support 
now maintained. And even then it is 


doubted that U.S. cotton can ever 
re-gain its place in the world textile 
sun, barring some strange and un- 
expected development. 

Another bad commentary on our 
national myopic vision has been the 
Marshall Plan, which has gone 
through several legislative revisions 


but is still with us. In its early days, 
the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, as it was then known, was 
the big stimulant for wheat, feed grain 
and cotton exports, since virtually 
all of those exports were financed 
through Marshall Plan grants. Un- 
consciously as the nation and the 
world watched the phenomenal re- 
covery of Western Europe, it was not 
seen that the blush of financial wel- 
fare of the U.S. farms was a super- 
induced fever resulting from the 
gifts of wheat, cotton and corn paid 
for by U.S. taxpayers, among whom 
were our farmers. 
Production Unchecked 

As the ECA and its successor 
agencies tapered off their economic 
aid, high production went on un- 
checked with the financial backstop 
of 90% of parity support. 


And here we are today, with a 
Secretary of Agriculture wrestling 
with the surpluses, beset on every 


side by frightened politicans who re- 
fuse to admit their previous wrong- 
doings and see a return to yesterday’s 
remedies as the good outcome. 

After a survey of farm problems 
as shown by testimony from the farm 
areas themselves, the chairman of 
the Senate Agriculture committee, 
Allen J. Ellender (D., La.) is now 
asking the large farm groups to con- 
solidate their ideas on a farm prob- 
lem remedy. One of those group lead- 
ers, James Patton of the National 
Farmers Union, answers in effect, “It 
can’t be thus done.” 


(Continued on page 26) 
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USDA Buys More Flour 
And Corn Meal for Needy 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that awards have been made for the 
purchase of 76522.5 sacks of wheat 
flour and 53,695.5 sacks of white and 
yellow corn meal for domestic dona- 
tion to needy persons and families. 

The firm that got the largest sin- 
gle share of the business is Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo., which was awarded bids for 
34,472.5 sacks at prices ranging from 
$5.15 to $5.44 sack. Humphrey’s Mills, 
Memphis, Tenn., sold 12 200 sacks of 
corn meal to be the largest single 
seller in that category. 

The new purchases bring the total 
wheat flour purchased under this cur- 
rent program to 248.886.5 sacks and 
the corn meal total to 160,725.5 sacks. 
The flour and corn meal will be made 
availab!e through state distributing 
agencies. Under legislation passed 
this past summer (PL-311), this pro- 
gram is primari'y a relief measure, 
and school lunch programs and in- 
stitutions are not eligible to partici- 
pate. Section 32 (tariff) funds are 
used to finance the program. 


Delivery of the flour and corn meal 
under the most recent awards will 
be in December. 

Here are the details of the wheat 
flour awards, with quantities and 
prices in sacks, and with f.o.b. points 
the same as the addresses of the 
bidding firms unless otherwise indi- 
cated: 


Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 


Mo., 1,800 sacks at $5.44, Alva, Okla., 16,- 
072.5 at $5.39, St. Louis, 2,800 at $5.76, Alva, 
9,800 at $5.56, St. Louis, 4,000 at $5.15, 
Alva; D. B. Sutherland & Sons, Bloomfield, 
Ky., 200 at $5.90; Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, 1,600 at $5.51, Denver. 
5,400 at $5.37, Beardstown, Ill,; Lexington 
(Ky.) Roller Mills, Inc.. 2,922.5 at $5 52; 
Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill, 400 at 
$5.33, 400 at $5.28, 400 at $5.48; Ismert 


Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo., 1,800 
at $5.29, Topeka, Kansas; Piedmont Mills, 
Inc., Lynchburg. Va., 400 at $5.71, delivered 
Butner, N.C., 400 at $5.89, delivered Harris- 
burg, Pa., 400 at $5.89, delivered Allentown, 
Pa., 1,600 at $5.89, delivered Schuylkill 
Haven, Pa., 1,600 at $5.89, delivered Scran- 


ton, Pa.; Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 1,600 
at $5.43, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, 7,927.5 at $5.40, Louisville, 
Ky., 800 at $5.49, Enid, Okla., 4,800 at $5.26, 
Springfield, Ill.; Southeastern Mills, Inc., 
Rome, Ga., 2,000 at $5.425, delivered Birm- 
ingham, Ala., 1,200 at $5.425, delivered 
Rome, Ga.; Rapidan (Va.) Milling Co., 1,600 
at $5.45; Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich., 
1,000 at $5.59; Acme Flour Mills Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., 3,600 at $5.39. 


Corn meal awards were announced 
as follows: 


Gwinn Bros. & Co., Huntington, W. Va., 
5,400 sacks (yellow) at $3.80; Humphrey's 
Mills, Memphis, Tenn., 3,400 (yellow) at 
$4, 8,800 (white) at $3.90; J. F. Weinmann 
Milling Co., Little Rock, Ark., 4,800 (white) 
at $3.65; Murphy Grain & Milling Co, Owens- 
boro, Ky., 1,922.5 (white) at $4.20, 400 (yel- 
low), $4.20; Bagdad (Ky.) Roller Mills, 4,150 
(white) $4.05; Hill City Mills, Vicksburg, 
Miss., 6,000 (white) $3.50; Scott Milling Co., 
Sikeston, Mo., 400 (yellow) at $4.16; Pied- 
mont Mills, Inc., Lynchburg, Va., 400 (yel- 
low) at $3.84, delivered Danville, Pa., 400 
(yellow) at $3.84, delivered Allentown, Pa., 
400 (white) at $4.63, Grundy, Va.; J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 400 (white) 
at $4.17; Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 400 
(white) at $4.20, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Southeastern Mills, Inc., Rome, Ga., 3,023 
(white) at $3.77; Staley Milling Co., Kansas 
City, 12,000 (yellow) at $4.14; J. A. McDon- 
ald & Sons, Rogersville, Tenn., 1,400 (white) 
at $3.90. 


——BREAD I§ THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AOM District No. 2 
Will Meet Dec. 10 


KANSAS CITY—Bulk loading will 
be the main topic at the winter 
meeting of Central District No. 2 of 
the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers Dec. 10. 

The business meeting will open at 
1:30 p.m. at the Aladdin Hotel. Lead- 
ing the bulk loading discussion will 
be D. W. Armstrong, the Fuller Co., 
and Marshall Carpenter, Superior 
Separator Co. 

Other items on the program in- 
clude a film, “Speeding Speech,” by 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
and the annual election of officers. 

Following the meeting a cocktail 
party will be held. A dinner-dance 
will begin at 6:30 p.m. Entertain- 
ment will be furnished by the allied 
trades committee. 








A. W. Nielsen 


R. E. Miller 


OMAHA OFFICERS—A. W. Nielsen, Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co., has 
been elected president of the Omaha Grain Exchange. Named as first vice 
president was R. E. Miller, Updike Grain Co. J. W. Holmquist, Jr., Holmquist 
Grain Co., was named second vice president and Adolf Mayer, Continental 
Grain Co., treasurer. Directors who will serve three years are M. E. Neely, 
Bartlett & Co., Grain; J. G. Oertel, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., and Mr. 
Mayer. Other directors are H. C. Christiansen, Rosenbaum Bros., elected to 
serve out the unexpired term of D. O. Aller, resigned; F. C. Bell, Bell-Sage- 
Irons Grain Co., and R. M. Scoular, Scoular-Bishop Grain Co. The exchange’s 


annual meeting was held Nov. 15. 
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NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
N.Y. OFFICE MOVES 


The Eastern States office of The 
Miller Publishing Co., publisher of 
The Northwestern Miller, will move 
Dec. 1 to new and larger quarters at 
551 Fifth Ave. The complete address 
of the new office is: Suite 3214, 551 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. The 
new telephone number will be MUrray 
Hill 2-2185. The teletype number re- 
mains unchanged: NY 1-2452. 





Program to Rebuild 
Family-Farm Income 


Outlined by Grange 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — The Na- 
tional Grange outlined a broad pro- 
gram for “rebuilding family-farm in- 
come without dependence upon gov- 
ernment handouts,” in concluding its 
89th annual convention last week. 


Declaring that U.S. agriculture, ex- 
cept for large commercial farming 
enterprises, is “in a state of emer- 
gency,” the Grange called for a 
strong commodity-by-commodity ap- 
proach to critical production, price 
and marketing problems. 


The Grange criticized both the old 
90% of parity rigid price supports 
and the current flexible price sup- 
port program as inadequate to meet 
current and future needs of the great 
middle-income group of farmers. Gov- 
ernment policies and action have con- 
tributed to the decline of agriculture, 
the Grange charged. 


To meet the critical needs of agri- 
culture and to build a sound basis for 
a “self-sustaining” program, the 
Grange recommended: 

1. A vigorous export sales pro- 
gram at competitive prices to regain 
a fair share of world markets for 
U.S. producers. This would include 
trade with the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. 

2. Expansion and strengthening of 
soil and water conservation programs. 

3. Use of two-price or multiple- 
price, self-financing measures for 
such commodities as can use them. 

4. Development of farm programs 
on a commodity-by-commodity basis. 

5. Expanded use of marketing 
agreements for all farm products that 
can successfully use them, and grad- 
ual decreased reliance on federal 
price support programs. 

The Grange called for efforts to 
improve the economic position of the 
family-type farm, preferably through 
commodity transactions in the mar- 
ket place, but augmented by other 
measures if necessary. 

“It is the unalterable position of 
the Grange that room must be pre- 
served in American agriculture for 
families to engage in gainful work, 
on economic-sized units of land, as 
their own masters, and to make a 
decent living justly comparable with 
other parts of our society,” the 
Grange said. 





————“SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
‘ 


Correction 


KANSAS CITY — The Northwest- 
ern Miller wishes to point out a 
statement in its report of a speech 
by Larry Guerin of the Lykes Bros. 
Steamship Co. on page 10 of its Nov. 
22 issue, Mr. Guerin referred to the 
cost of operating the average mer- 
chant marine ship as compared with 
foreign vessels. The comparison of 
$24,100 for a U.S. ship to $4,000-$6,000 
for other nations was made on a 
monthly basis, rather than weekly. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—At a time when 
virtually all volunteer practitioners 
in the treatment of the farm problem 
are advocating expansion of agricul- 
tural exports, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture officials are viewing ex- 
ports with deep indigo-blue glasses. 

This situation was noted in talks 
at the annua! agricultural outlook 
conference. 

The dismal export forecast is found 
in comments by Gwinn Garnett, di- 
rector of USDA’s Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service. Mr. Garnett has here- 
tofore been regarded as a genuine 
optimist—as the optimistic type sales- 
man who needed only a foot in the 
door to sell the merchandise. 

In his talk at the outlook confer- 
ence, Mr. Garnett told of his find- 
ings in a tour of 14 nations through- 
out the world. 

In regard to cotton, it should first 
be noted that he previously said at a 
top level USDA conference that with- 
in three years, on the basis of pres- 
ent price levels and world produc- 
tion prospects, U.S. cotton would be 
priced out of the world market. 

Mr. Garnett’s comments this week 
at the outlook conference were much 
in the same vein and are worthy of 
citation as the nation faces up to its 
farm problem. 

Foreign Trends Cited 

He said, in part: 

“I visited 14 countries of Europe, 
Africa and Asia. . . . I found that 
agriculture is astir and in ferment. 
.. . Important developments are tak- 
ing place in agricultural production 
and consumption. These developments 
are beginning to change trade pat- 
terns and will have an increasingly 
important effect in the years imme- 
diately ahead. . . . The most signifi- 
cant changes are in the undeveloped 
countries where economies are mostly 
agricultural. . . . Increased produc- 
tion of wheat, rice, cotton and to- 
bacco is emphasized. These countries 
plan either to consume their in- 
creased production at home or export 
it to industrial countries to earn 
foreign exchange to accelerate gen- 
eral economic development. 

“During the next five years, we 
can expect world production of farm 
products to increase faster than popu- 
lation and demand. International 
markets tor wheat, cotton, tobacco 
and rice are likely to become more 
troubled than at present as a result 
of widespread emphasis over the 
world in inereasing production with- 
out regard to demand. These develop- 
ments will exert pressure to restrict 
exports of U.S. farm products.” 

Also wielding a brush deeply 
touched with indigo-blue, Frederick 
V. Waugh, director of the USDA ag- 
ricultural economies division, told the 
outlook conference that a year ago, 
in forecasting a drop in farm income 
and prices averaging no more than 
in 1954, the economic branch was 
leaning in the right direction. But 
the economists hardly anticipated 
twins. They diagnosed the pregnancy 
but failed to appreciate its possi- 
bilities. 

Lagging Farm Income 

Repeating what others have been 
saying, Mr. Waugh said: “We again 
expect agricultural prices and in- 
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Agricultural Export Prospects Dim, 
Officials Say; Foreign Output Noted 


comes to lag behind good business 
conditions.” 

Mr. Waugh qualifies this comment 
with a remark that “it leaves out of 
account any changes in farm pro- 
grams that may be made in the com- 
ing session of Congress. Such changes 
could affect the long range outlook 
very substantially.” 

Supporting other officials’ state- 
ments at the conference, Mr. Waugh 
said that nothing Congress can do 
at the next session can materially 


change the nearby farm outlook. 

He added, as did other speakers, 
that there will be no substantial re- 
duction in carryover stocks at the 
end of this crop year. 

Mr. Garnett has set his most opti- 
mistie prediction of wheat and wheat 
flour exports at 275 million bushels. 
Other experienced grain trade ex- 
perts estimate that, with the steam 
and emphasis of Public Law 480 
working, U.S. exports of wheat will 
equal 300 million bushels. 





Diversion of Low Grade Wheat 
For Livestock Feed Seen as 
Key to Surplus Disposal 


WINNIPEG — A livestock feeding 
program, on a huge scale, has been 
suggested as the key to the solution 
of Canada’s wheat surplus problem. 

The plan was presented to the 
Gordon Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects by J. E. Brown- 
lee, president of United Grain Grow- 
ers, Ltd., at hearings in Calgary, 
Alta., Nov. 25. The object would be 
to channel border-line grades of 
wheat into livestock consumption 
channels instead of using them as 
food for humans. Mr. Brownlee point- 
ed out that much low grade wheat is 
being used in both the U.S. and Can- 
ada for flour production instead of 
the more costly better grades. 

Low grade wheat, according to the 
UGG plan, could be kept out of the 
flour mills by artificially degrading it 
through the mixing-in of small quan- 
tities of vegetable-dyed kernels. 

Mr. Brownlee conceded that there 
is no shortage of livestock feed. How- 
ever, he argued, there is no great 
surplus either and the world livestock 
feed market was well able to absorb 
some hundreds of millions of bushels 
of wheat. Even such quantities would 
add little percentage-wise to world 
feed supplies. The program, giving 
publicity to the use of wheat for 
feed, would aid in overcoming the 
moral prejudice of Europeans against 
feeding to livestock grain that could 
be used for hurnans. 

The conditions now prevailing are 
such, Mr. Brownlee contended, that 
the government should assume part 
of the risk on the stored wheat sur- 
plus. Another financial easement sug- 
gested by the UGG official was an 
amendment to the Income Tax Act to 
allow the farmer to write off as a 
working expense the cost of building 
storage. The farmer should be al- 
lowed to do this because the cost was 
of an emergency nature. 

Commenting on wheat dumping, 
the UGG brief noted that while U.S. 
operations of this type have attracted 
most attention, a relative newcomer 
to export ranks, France, is now at- 
tempting to force into markets an 
annual surplus which may reach 90 
million bushels. France, an importer 
in 1949, subsidizes wheat production, 
it was pointed out. 

Mr. Brownlee said the disappear- 
ance of the horse from the farms and 
cities in North American and Euro- 
pean countries has had much to do 
with the current world grain surplus. 
He concluded his presentation: “It 


may seem economic madness to en- 
courage production of export sur- 
pluses which may be sold abroad at 
a loss. Unfortunately economic mad- 
ness may sometimes appear to be 
good economic sense.” 

The Alberta Institute of Agrolo- 
gists cautioned the commission 
against recommending an expansion 
of farm lands through the conversion 
of forested areas or further invest- 
ment in land irrigation until more 
food markets are developed. 
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Chicago Flour 
Distributors Name 


Committees for 1956 


CHICAGO — Robert F. Schoedler, 
Vanderbilt Flour Co., Chicago, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors, has announced 
several committee appointments to 
serve during 1956 for the club. In 
making the announcement Mr. 
Schoedler said the selections have 
qualifications to fulfill the obligations 
of their respective committees. Each 
chairman is to hold a meeting of his 
committee soon and formulate plans 
for an active year. 

The committee members, with the 
chairman listed first, are as follows: 

Auditing committee—E. S. Wagner, 
E. S. Wagner & Co.; H. E. Burgess, 
Burgess Flour Co., and F. E. Wilson, 
Quaker Oats Co. 

Conference committee—N. G. An- 
derson, Bay State Milling Co.; Harry 
S. Kaplan, Anchor Flour Mills Co., 
and Charles Traeger, broker. 

Membership committee—T. M. Mc- 
Grath, Capital City Products Co.; V. 
C. Benson, General Mills, Inc., and 
A. L. Beaver, the Humko Co. 

Nominating committee—L. E. Bow- 
man, Eagle Roller Mill Co.; Harry 
W. Larsen, Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen Co., and Ward W. Miller, 
Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc. 

Program committee—M. C. Craft, 
Eckhart Milling Co.; Luke F. Lyons, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.; E. E. Mel- 
ton, Commander-Larabee Milling Co.; 
W. L. Grewe, International Milling 
Co., and C. D. Sanderson, Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine. 

The national director is Mr. Miller 
and the directors are Mr. Anderson, 
Oscar Greiner, flour broker, E. J. 
Burke, E. J. Burke & Co., and William 
Gilbert, Hubbard Milling Co. 
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CLEAN GRAIN 


Means More Money 





Pe 
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CLEAN GRAIN — “Clean Grain 
Means More Money” —that’s the 
theme of a new poster available free 
of charge from the Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation (WARF). It’s 
intended for display in_ elevators, 
mills, and other businesses in the 
grain handling industry. The Founda- 
tion is offering this educational piece 
in furtherance of the national “clean 
grain” program. The poster empha- 
sizes the problem of rats and mice 
and their control. Single copies or 
quantities may be obtained from: 
Educational Director, Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation, P.O. 
Box 2217, Madison 1, Wis. 





J. R. Short Milling Co. 
Founder Dies at 75 


CHICAGO—Jeffrey R. Short, presi- 
dent of the J. R. Short Milling Co., 
Chicago, died at his home in Win- 
netka, Ill., Nov. 27. He was 75. 

Mr. Short was born in Woodstock, 
Ont., Canada, and came to the U.S. 
as a young man where he studied law 
and was admitted to the Illinois Bar. 
He worked for the Quaker Oats Co., 
becoming sales manager of the flour 
division. He left that organization in 
1921 to form the company bearing 
his name. He also founded J. R. Short 
Canadian Mills, Ltd., and served as 
vice president of that company. 

Widely known for his social work, 





THREE MILLS FILL 
BOLIVIAN ORDER 


WASHINGTON—Three U.S. mills 
participated in the sale of more than 
7,750,000 Ib. of wheat flour for Bo- 
livia Nov. 29. 

Leading the list of vendors in size 
of its order was General Mills, Inc., 
with total sale of 3,300,000 Ib. from 
three different mill positions. The 
General Mills sales were split as fol- 
lows: 1,800,000 Ib. of flour from 
Wichita, Kansas, in exchange for 
38,093 bu. wheat; 750,000 Ib. from 
Amarillo in exchange for 16,061 bu., 
and 750,000 Ib. from its mill at El 
Reno, Okla., in exchange for 16,- 
092 bu. 

The second largest seller was the 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
which obtained a commitment for 
2,491,000 lb., receiving in payment 
53,975 bu. of wheat. 

The other vendor was the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, which sold 
2,000,000 Ib., receiving in exchange 
43,146 bu. 
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Mr. Short had been president and 
later board chairman of the Chicago 
YMCA. 

Mr. Short was a pioneer in em- 
ployee-welfare developments, start- 
ing an employees’ savings and profit- 
sharing fund in the ’thirties. He be- 
lieved in the regularity of savings 
and had his company participate in 
building up the employees’ fund 
through profit sharing. Early in his 
career he established the policy of 
paying all hourly employees a guar- 
anteed weekly wage with paid vaca- 
tions. 

Surviving are a son, Jeffrey R. 
Short, Jr., and two daughters. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Victor Chemical Plans 


Expansion Program 


CHICAGO M. R. Stanley, sales 
vice president of Victor Chemical 
Works, recently predicted a substan- 
tial increase in the company’s sales 
volume for 1956. The prediction was 
made at Victor’s annual sales meet- 
ing. 

In this connection, Mr. Stanley told 
of an expansion program, the first 
phase of which was made public with 
the announcement of the construc- 
tion of an addition at Nashville for 
the manufacture of sodium hypo- 
phosphite. 
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Lee Merry Promoted 
By General Mills, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS — Lee Merry has 
been appointed manager of durum 
product sales for General Mills, Inc., 
effective Dec. 1, W. A. Lohman, Jr., 
director of sales for the flour divi- 
sion, has announced. Mr. Merry suc- 
ceeds Harry I. Bailey who has 
reached retirement age. Mr. Bailey 
will serve as a special representative 
and durum consultant. 

Mr. Merry joined General Mills on 
June 1, 1928, at Oklahoma City and 
has been continuously associated with 
flour sales. From 1939 to 1942 he was 
branch sales manager at Shreveport, 
La., and later served as sales man- 
ager for Arkansas and Louisiana with 
headquarters in Oklahoma City. 

In July, 1949, he became family 
flour manager in the company’s gen- 
eral flour sales department in Minne- 
apolis. Since Dec. 1, 1951, he has 
served as assistant manager of durum 
products sales. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 











piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Nov. 19, 1955 (000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Buffalo _- . ais R 
Lakes 4 ‘% ° — 525 
BORGES. 4 oc dd'ced os ; oe 525 
Previous week .. a ; 508 








Domestic Activity 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Nov. 23 are as follows: 45,738 
bu. wheat, 457,364 bu. corn, 68,450 
bu. barley, 122,048 bu. oats, 68,848 bu. 
rye, 5,433 bu. flax and 7,707 bu. soy- 
beans. 


¥ FY 


CHICAGO — Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Nov. 23 are as follow: 1,820,744 bu. 
corn, 3,162 bu. wheat and 1,877 bu. 
soybeans. 

¥ ¥ 

PORTLAND—Cumulative domestic 

sales reported for the week ended 


Nov. 23 are as follows: 2,395 bu. 
barley, 1,785 bu. corn, 14,140 bu. oats 
and 1,000 ewt. grain sorghum. 

¥ ¥ 


Export Sales 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported for the week 
ended Nov. 23 are as follows: 2,044 
bu. wheat, 600,000 bu. barley, 500,000 
bu. oats and 500,000 bu. rye. Large 
sales included the following: 300,000 
bu. No. 2 rye at 84¢, f.o.b. Duluth; 
100,000 bu. No. 2 rye at 82¢, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis; 100,000 bu. No. 2 rye at 
8114¢, f.o.b. Minneapolis; 250,000 bu. 
No. 3 barley at 77%¢, f.o.b. Duluth- 
Superior; 100,000 bu. No, 3 barley at 
75%¢, f.o.b. Minneapolis; 250,000 bu. 
No. 3 barley at 75%¢, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis; 250,000 bu. No. 2 heavy white 
oats at 45%¢, f.o.b. Minneapolis, and 
200,000 bu. No. 2 heavy white oats 
at 46%4¢, f.o.b. Duluth-Superior. 


¥ =Y¥ 


PORTLAND — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Nov. 23 are as follows: 2,479,957 bu. 





CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





wheat and 1,721,705 bu. barley. Large 
sales included the following: 121,430 
bu. white wheat at $1.55%; 840,000 
bu. western barley at $40.05 ton; 
233,871 bu. dark hard winter wheat 
at $1.55%4; 256,666 bu. western bar- 
ley at $39.51 ton; 107,179 bu. dark 
hard winter wheat, 12% protein, at 
$1.413g; 461,705 bu. western barley 
at $47.31 ton; 168,000 bu. white wheat 
at $2.16%4. All sales were f.o.b ship, 
Northwest Coast or California. 


¥ ¥ 


DALLAS—Cumulative export sales 
reported for the week ended Nov. 25 
are as follows: 1,057,050 bu. wheat, 
2,084,446 bu. grain sorghum, 7,489 bu. 
oats and 647 bu. soybeans. 

vv 


CHICAGO — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Nov. 23 included 2,762,460 bu. wheat. 
The large sales included the follow- 
ing, all f.o.b. boat: 354,666 bu. No. 2 
soft red winter at $1.57, Albany, N.Y.; 
298,666 bu. No. 2 soft red winter at 
$1.57, Albany; 354,666 bu. No. 2 soft 
red winter at $1.57, Albany; 354,666 
bu. No. 2 soft white winter at $1.57, 
A'bany; 336,000 bu. No. 2 soft red 
winter at $1.565%, Boston; 354,666 
bu. No. 2 soft white winter at $1.56%, 
Boston, and 354,666 bu. No. 2 soft 
red winter at $1.56%4, Portland, Me. 

vv 


Offerings 


MINNEAPOLIS — Bids were to 
have been received Nov. 28 on 500,- 
000 bu. No. 3 heavy white oats, in 
store Minneapolis, for export. 


v ¥ 
DALLAS—Bids were to have been 


received by Nov. 29 on 3,050,000 bu. 
grain sorghum for export. 
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Rising Farm Costs Causing 
hanges in Farming Methods 


WASHINGTON — Sharply increas- 
ing tax payments by farmers are the 
largest factor contributing to the 
higher farm cost situation, according 
to the official report of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture for Novem- 
ber, 1955. Measuring from a 1947-49 
base, USDA reports that all cost fac- 
tors are up approximately 11%. The 
only exceptions to this trend are 
found in farm produced commodities 
such as feed grains, seed and live- 
stock where costs are lower this year. 

In making its report on the farm 
cost situation, USDA notes that many 
farm units have been able to offset 
these cost increases through changes 
in farming methods. Expenditures for 
hired labor are falling behind farm 
labor wage rates, whereas expendi- 
tures for feed, seed and livestock have 
increased more rapidly than their 
respective cost rates. 

Using the 1940-1955 years as a 
yardstick, USDA supplies a broad pic- 
ture of the extent and rapidity of 
farm mechanization. Use of farm 
tractors has grown from a reported 
1.5 million units in 1940 to 48 mil- 
lion this year. Farm trucks have 
more than doubled in the same pe- 
riod mounting from 1 million in 1940 
to 2.8 million this year. 

Milking machines in use on farms 
showed a_ sensational climb from 
175,000 in 1940 to more than 740,000 
in 1955. 

Similarly, use of combines has 
grown from 190,000 to nearly one mil- 
lion in this current year. Likewise, 
the mechanical corn picker has in- 
creased nearly sixfold in usage as 
USDA reports 660,000 on farms this 
year. 

One of the phenomena of the cur- 
rent farm problem is that of farm 
real estate values which for most 
areas were at or near their all time 
peaks in mid-1955 while all other 
items used in farm production ex- 
cept fertilizer and motor supplies 
have increased more relatively since 
1910-14 than farm real estate. The 
evident attitude of the farm commu- 
nities toward real estate values is a 
point being constantly emphasized by 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of ag- 
riculture, to confound his critics. 

A factor in the strength of farm 
real estate is noted by USDA in the 
strong demand for additional acreage 
to maximize the efficiency of farm 
machinery. Of all farm land sold in 
1954-55, farmers as a group were the 
largest purchasers, constituting two 


thirds of all buyers, and nearly one 
third of all purchasers bought for 
farm enlargement. This enlargement 
influence was the greatest in winter 
wheat and corn belt areas, reflecting 
the influence of widening mechaniza- 
tion. 

In analyzing costs and returns in 
21 different farming areas, USDA re- 
ports per unit cost of production was 
higher in all of the 21 types in 1954 
than in 1947-49 ranging from a 1% 
increase on northeastern dairy farms 
and northwestern wheat-pea farms 
to 40% increase in southern Pied- 
mont cotton farms. This dissimilarity 
between cost rates is attributed by 
USDA to increased crop yields and 
over-all efficiency. In the case of 
northwestern wheat-pea farms, the 
per unit cost was held down through 
a 39% increase in crop yield as the 
over-all cost rates advanced 19%. 

In examining the components of 
the farm operation it is clear that the 
farm controversy is far from one of 
simple solution. 

USDA reports that on central 
northeast dairy farms net farm in- 
comes for 1955 are expected to ex- 
ceed those of 1954 by about 5%. Both 
gross income and operating expenses 
will be higher on these farams in 1955 
but gross incomes are estimated as 
rising slightly more than expenses. 

In the hog belt, dairy-hog farms 
will show an average net income of 
about $4,700 in 1955 or a 21% drop 
from the year earlier with virtually 
all of the decline represented by a 
30% drop in hog prices. Operating 
expenses of these farms also advanced 
this year due to heavier production. 

In the southern Piedmont cotton 
belt on the basis of Oct. 15, 1955, 
prices, net farm incomes on cotton 
farms will probably average about 
$1,750 higher than in 1954—an in- 
crease of about 75%. This advance is 
attributed to the record breaking 
yield of 414 Ib. an acre. 

In 1955, net farm income on wheat- 
small grain-livestock farms in the 
northern plains is expected to be 
nearly double that of 1954 with most 
of the increase attributed to higher 
yield of durum and spring wheats 
which were at rock bottom in 1954. 
Prices expected this year, however, 
are estimated to average 5% lower. 
Net production, according to USDA, 
will be about one third larger than 
in 1954, reflecting the higher yields 
and slightly larger farming units and 
heavier livestock production. 





Interest Rate Changed for CCC Loans 


WASHINGTON—In order to en- 
courage private lending agencies to 
retain their investment of private 
funds in Commodity Credit Corp. 
commodity loans, thus relieving the 
U.S. Treasury as much as possible of 
a financial burden which would have 
to be taken care of through public 
borrowing, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture announced this week that 
the rate of interest payable to lend- 
ing agencies which are financing CCC 
price support loans on 1955 crops 
and 1954 reseal purchase agreement 
loans is being increased by one fourth 
of 1% per year, effective from Dec. 
1, 1955. This increase is being of- 
fered to bring this interest rate in 
line with recent increases in rates 
on short term government and com- 
mercial borrowings. 

This action will not result in any 





additional costs to farmers, the 
USDA explains. The rate of interest 
charged farmers obtaining price sup- 
port loans on their commodities will 
remain at the present rate of 34% 
per year. 

Lending agencies which have funds 
invested in CCC commodity loans as 
of Dec. 1, 1955, or invest their funds 
in such loans after Dec. 1 will re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of 
2%% for interest, effective from that 
date, plus the fees for services now 
provided in the lending agency agree- 
ments, compared to the present rate 
of 2%%. 

In the case of loans on grain and 
related commodities, where the lend- 
ing agency agreement provides a sin- 
gle rate of compensation to cover 
both interest and services, this will 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Flour sales volume fell back last 
week as buyers reverted to purchases 
of price-date-of-shipment lots and a 
few other scattered transactions. 

Buying from spring wheat mills 
was relatively larger than from oth- 
er mills, with sales of mills in that 
area averaging 54% of five-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 183% the pre- 
vious week. A portion of the total 
was made up of conversions of hard 
winter wheat contracts. 

Sales by southwestern mills aver- 
aged 16% of capacity, compared with 
30% the previous week. In the cen- 
tral states, sales averaged 25 to 30% 
of capacity, about 5% lower than in 
the week before. 

On the West Coast, business was 
said to be holding up better than 
expected earlier. Port'and reports ex- 
port mills are showing fairly good 
operations and satisfactory domestic 
activity. Exports out of Seattle are 
rather slow, but good domestic de- 
mand for family and special purpose 
flour is reported. 

Some of the week’s business con- 
sisted of sales to the government of 
relief flour. The Thanksgiving Day 
holiday affected sales operations as 
well as production. 

U.S. flour production averaged 90% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
105% the previous week and 89% in 
the comparab'e week last year. Pro- 
duction schedules were reduced in all 
areas to at least some extent by the 
Thanksgiving Day holiday. (See ta- 
bles on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour by 
spring wheat mills averaged 54% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 
183% the previous week and 62% 
in the comparable week a year ago. 

The lower drift in prices, averaging 
10@11¢ sack, was not an inducement 
to further large-scale buying such as 
occurred in the previous week. How- 
ever, there were a number of scat- 
tered fill-in sales and some additional 
conversions of hard winter wheat 
flour contracts to springs. Some price- 
date-of-shipment business also figured 
in the week's total volume. According 
to some trade estimates, conversions 
made up possibly 25 to 30% of the 
relatively large volume of business 
done the preceding week. 

Clear flour was easier on the top 
end of the range but unchanged at 
the lower end, with demand reported 
fair. Family flour business was rou- 
tine. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 89% of capacity, compared 
with 105% the previous week and 
93% a year ago. The Thanksgiving 
Day holiday contributed to the lighter 
operations. For the entire Northwest 
operations averaged 94% of capacity, 
compared with 108% the week be- 
fore and 78% a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 97% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 115% the previous 
week and 104% in the comparable 
week last year. 

Quotations Nov. 25, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $5.95@6.11, 
short patent $605@6.21, high gluten 
$6.51@661, first clear $5.76@6.11, 
whole wheat $5.76@5.96, family $7.50. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Purchases of flour 
by the government for relief pur- 
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Flour Sales Off; Spring 
Total Shows Up Best 


poses were the main trades by south- 
western mills last week. Bakery and 
family flour sales were limited, and 
export demand was reduced. Total 
sales averaged only 16% of capacity, 
against 30% in the previous week 
and 47% a year ago. 

The only bakery flour business done 
last week was with regular price- 
date-of-shipment customers. A few 
more switches from hard winters to 
spring flour occurred, but the vol- 
ume was small compared to the pre- 
vious week. Family flour interest was 
quiet. Of the recent relief flour 
awards from the government about 
half of the quantity was placed with 
mills in this area. Scarcely any ex- 
port business was reported. 

Quotations Nov. 25, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.67@572, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.57@5.62, straight 
$5 52@5.57; established brands of 
family flour $6 25@7.25; first clears 
$4.50@4.85, second clears $4.25@4 30, 
1% ash clears or higher $3 65@4 20. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales were 
slow last week. Prices closed un- 
changed on family flour and practi- 
cally unchanged on bakery. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points, 
Nov. 26: carlots, family short patent 
$6 45@6 85, standard patent $6.15@ 
635; bakery unenriched short patent 
$5 90@6.00, 95% standard patent 
$5.80@5.90, straight grade $575@ 
5.85; truck lots higher on all grades. 

Hutchinson: Flour interest was 
light for mills of this area last week, 
and sales were limited to single car- 
lots. Family interest was extremely 
slack and there were no sales. Over- 
all business reflected the holiday lull. 
Directions were fair, with mills op- 
erating at 3% to 4 days with the 
outlook about the same for this week. 
Prices were unchanged from a week 
ago. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Nov. 25: hard winter family short 
patent, in cottons, enriched $6.20G 
630; bakers short patent. in papers 
$5 55@5.60; standard $5.45@5.50. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. Sales were 


light, averaging about 20%, com- 
pared with 42% the preceding week 
and 20% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions were poor to fair. Prices Nov. 
25 were unchanged, compared with 
the previous week. 

Texas: Dullness prevailed in the 
flour market last week, with sales be- 
ing confined to small lots which to- 
taled around 15 to 20% of capacity. 
Running time remains at an average 
of four days a week. Clears were up 
5¢, with a little export demand, but 
other prices were unchanged from a 
week ago. Quotations Nov. 25, 100s, 


cottons: Extra high patent family 
$6 89@7.10; standard bakers, unen- 
riched, $6@610; first clears, unen- 


riched, $4.80@4.90, delivered Texas 
common points. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with prices practically un- 
changed from the previous week. 
Shipping directions were satisfactory. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales eased back 
still further in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending Nov. 26. Scat- 
tered sales of spring wheat flour were 
sold on a slight decline in prices, but 
for the most part trade was stagnant. 
Total sales were estimate at around 
25 to 30% of five-day milling ca- 
pacity, off around 5% from the pre- 
vious period. 

Part of the slackness in activity 
may be blamed on the Thanksgiving 
Day holiday, which saw mills shut 
down. For the most part this day 
was not made up, with only a few 
mills running on the following Satur- 
day. Running time for November is 
said to be considerably below that 
of October, although this was a fairly 
good month. 

Outside of the spring wheat flour 
categories, sales were exceedingly 
dull. Some central states millers re- 
ceived a small lift by an order for 
family flour in the government’s buy- 
ing of relief flour. Soft wheat flour 
sales were down from the preceding 
week. Cracker type flours predomi- 
nated. 

Quotations Nov. 26: Spring top 
patent $6.30@6 40, standard $6.20G 
6 35, first clear $5 75@6.20; hard win- 
ter short $5.80@6.05. 95% patent 
$5.70@6. clear $5.39@5.70; family 
flour $7.65; soft winter short $6.73@ 


(Continued on page 22) 





Manufacturers of Macaroni Products 
Continue to Limit Semolina Buying 


Buyers of semolina and blended 
durum products continued to hold off 
on major purchases last week as 
prices eased further. Only a few scat- 
tered sales were reported, and ship- 
ping directions also slipped. 

Demand for macaroni and noodle 
products has been rather limited re- 
cently, although colder weather is 
making manufacturers more optimis- 
tic about the outlook for business. 
Meanwhile, the lag in trade has 
slowed down new sales of semolina 
and blended products and reduced 
orders for shipment as well. 

It is believed that an upturn in 
prices would encourage some book- 
ings, however, as a number of manu- 
facturers do not have forward re- 
quirements filled to any great extent. 
Durum wheat prices worked about 5¢ 
cwt. lower again last week, and hard 
wheat used for blending also de- 
clined. Semolina blends of half durum, 
half hard wheat were quoted at $6.60 
cwt., bulk, Minneapolis. Straight 
semolina was 45¢ cwt. higher and 
granular blends 25¢ cwt. less. 


Operations of durum mills were 
estimated at 75% of capacity, com- 
pared with 98% the previous week. 
Some in the trade believe that maca- 
roni manufacturers may be doing 
more blending of other flour with 
regular durum mill products than 
previously this season. 

Prices for No. 1 durum wheat, 
13.5% moisture or less, at Minne- 
apolis Nov. 25, were as follows: 

*61 to 64 Ib 
60 Ib .. a 
59 lb. .. 
58 Ib. . 
ae i a 

*Selected quality. 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 


approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 





6-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

Nov. 21-25 ...... 168,500 126,182 75 
Previous week .. 168,500 *165,014 98 
Year Q@O .....4. 168,500 124,247 74 


Crop year 
production 
*3,076,912 
*3,491,871 


Nov. 26, 1966 ....-..00ss00- 
Nov. 26, 1954 


*Revised. 
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Bran, Middlings 
Steady to Higher; 
Red Dog Weak 


Different types of millfeed moved 
in different directions — bran and 
standard middlings holding their own 
or strengthening and heavier feeds 
dropping because of a seasonal de- 
cline in demand. Cold weather over 
the week end stimulated interest in 
the Southwest, while in the North- 
west demand was about equal to sup- 
plies of the lighter types. 

Feed business continued to improve 
in the Northwest last week, and 
manufacturers found they had a good 
backlog of orders going into this 
week. This was partly due to the 
Thanksgiving Day shutdown at 
manufacturing plants. 

All types of feed with the excep- 
tion of hog feeds were in better de- 
mand. Outstanding for some firms 
was dairy feed buying, although oth- 
ers have not yet experienced an ex- 
pected improvement in this line. 

Sales of laying feeds have stepped 
up materially, although the greatest 
portion of this business is in concen- 
trates so that tonnage is not as large 
as it would be if complete feeds were 
being used more extensively. 

The depressed pork market is keep- 
ing hog feed demand in check. Mean- 
while, buying of beef cattle feeds 
continues to grow despite some price 
depression in the beef market. 

On the whole, feed price relation- 
ships are quite favorable because of 
steady declines in ingredients, and 
apparently dealers and feeders are 
more readily taking on supplies of 
formula feeds. 

The short holiday week and con- 
tinued sluggish prices for proteins 
held back any appreciable gains in 
feed sales in the Southwest last week. 

Poultry feed demand was fairly 
good. There was a fair interest in egg 
feeds and a few orders for December 
turkeys were rounded out. Broiler 
feed demand was fair to good. Little 
interest was shown in hog feeds and 
cattle feed demand was not so active. 
Higher temperatures and open weath- 
er during recent days melted inter- 
est in range feeds. 

Formula feed sales stayed very 
near a status quo in the central 
states during the week ending Nov. 
23. A few manufacturers reported a 
barely perceptible increase, but most 
said their business remained level. 
Most feed mills are running a five- 
day week, occasionally with reduced 
shifts, and a few are operating on a 
four-day week. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 46.823 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 53 632 in the 
previous week and 46,583 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., this 
week declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.25 per share on General Mills 
5% preferred stock payable Jan. 1, 
1956, to stockholders of record Dec. 
9, 1955. This is the 65th consecutive 
quarterly dividend on the 5% pre- 
ferred stock. 
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Wheat Futures Fall Back; 
Minneapolis Cash Slips 


Chicago wheat futures declined as 
much as 25¢¢ bu. in the week ending 
Nov. 28, while futures at other mar- 
kets showed smaller declines. The 
largest drop occurred in Chicago De- 
cember. No market news of special 
importance developed during the 
period, and the downtrend was at- 
tributed to some general liquidation, 
influenced in part also by easiness in 
other grains and soybeans. Minne- 
apolis December lost 1¢ bu. and Kan- 
sas City December was off 1%¢ bu. 
Some moderate concern about the 
condition of the 1956 crop in the 
southwest because of dry weather in 
some areas caused fractional ad- 
vances in the new crop deliveries at 
Kansas City. Premiums eased off in 
the cash market at Minneapolis, with 
the higher proteins dropping the 
most. At Kansas City, lower grades 
advanced slightly while milling types 
held about steady. 

Closing prices for wheat futures on 


Nov. 28 were: Chicago — December 
$2.01% @2.02, March $2.03%@%, 


May $2.01%, July $1.914%@%, 
tember $1.93%4 ; Minneapolis—Decem- 
ber $2.3054, May $2.26; Kansas City 

December $2.08% @ 1%, March $2.11, 
May $2.08%6, July $1.98%, September 
$2.01 


Sep- 


Export Outlook 

The prospect for some substantial 
sales of wheat to Brazil and Israel 
under government aid programs failed 
to give support to futures markets as 
supplies will be replaced by govern- 
ment stocks. Commodity Credit Corp. 
announced that it would permit swap- 
ping of its supplies at interior points 
for wheat in export positions. While 
this arrangement will not increase 
total available supplies, some observ- 
ers felt that the release of CCC 
stocks could be a bearish influence 
in some areas as CCC wheat is re- 
sold. 

The farm price issue continued to 
draw much attention, with more in- 
fluential opinion appearing to swing 
in favor of the “soil bank” proposal. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials were reported to be preparing 
such a plan to present to Congress. 
Some Democratic leaders, meanwhile, 
continued to call for a return to rigid 
90% of parity supports. 

The U.S. Weather Bureau said that 
wheat going into the dormant stage 
is in good condition in the Nebraska 
Panhandle, with moisture badly 
needed in the rest of the state. South- 
ward over Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas growth was retarded by un- 
seasonably cold weather and inade- 
quate surface moisture. Some local 
wind damage was noted. 

Sales of wheat and flour under the 
1955-56 International Wheat Agree- 
ment program totaled 904,000 bushels 
for the week ended Nov. 22. This 
brought the total since the beginning 
of the season to 26.7 million bushels, 
compared with 56.7 million the same 
period last year. The principal coun- 
tries involved in sales were Japan, 
Venezuela and Norway. 


Lower 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended Nov. 23 
totaled 4.9 million bushels, compared 
with 7.1 million the week before and 
48 million for the comparable week 
a year ago. At Minneapolis receipts 
of all classes totaled 1,088 cars, of 
which 35 were for CCC account. Re- 
ceipts at Duluth totaled 1,124 cars. 
Despite the limited offerings, the 


Premiums 





cash market showed a draggy tone 
throughout the most of the week. 
Premiums were down 2¢ at the top 
of the range for ordinary and up to 
13% quality, and down 3@4¢ for 
high protein lots. At the lower levels, 
demand showed some improvement, 
but not enough to advance the trad- 
ing basis. On November 25 ordinary 
No. 1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring wheat was quoted in 
a range of 1@4¢ over the Minneapolis 
December price, 12% protein 2@5¢ 
over, 13% protein 3@6¢ over, 14% 
protein 7@11¢ over, 15% protein 11 
@15¢ over, 15.5% protein 16@20¢ 
over, 16% protein 24@31¢ over. The 
average protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 14.39%, 
compared with 13.38% a year ago. 

Bids on durum wheat were reduced 
about 5¢ bushel. Offerings were some- 
what larger and demand continued 
quite selective. (See table on page 
14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Nov. 25 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 





Spring, 58 Ib. 

OrGimasy scdevcrcevccccccece $2.31% @2.34% 
B2G PrOQGEM conc ccecccccccec 2.31% @2.34% 
12% Protein ......-.202+20++ 2.32% @2.35% 
BOG POCO ones coc cscescccs 2.33% @2.36% 
14% Protein ose «++ 2.387% @2.41% 
BED. PEGG 66.56i cen ccccsecs 2.41% @2.45% 
15.5% Protein 2.46% @2.50% 
SGD ED pacenesb00ss000 2.54% @2.61% 

Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 


1/10% to 17%. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


OP Ty .0 5 ocah 605 a5 086 0 ch ovee 2¢ premium 
OO OD . oo eb ebhehwS Ss 0 ddesdccsas 1¢ premium 
BT ID. wcccccscccccccsscccscces 2¢ discount 
BE WD. co pcccccescccecsoscocces 4¢ discount 
BE PR. ccvecccescccccessccceves 6¢ discount 
BE TD. cccccesccccscncccesooces 8¢ discount 
BS WD. ccccvedccvvedeseccceccee 10¢ discount 
GS PR. ccccccccccevbocssccccess 12¢ discount 
OS BD coders cecacsdvckesedocece 14¢ discount 
GO PR, ccccccccccvesseoseccocce 16¢ discount 


Market Quiet 


Little of interest occurred in wheat 
markets at Kansas City last week. 
During most of the time trading ac- 
tivity was quiet and demand rather 
indifferent. At the beginning of this 
week, however, an upturn in export 
interest caused a strengthening of 
low protein export types. Milling 
wheat held about steady. For ordi- 
nary No. 1 dark and hard winter the 
range moved %¢ higher to 44%. @8¢ 
over by Nov. 28. The range was un- 
changed at 9@33¢ over for inter- 
mediate 12.5% protein and for 14% 
the range was 144%4@39¢ cver. The 
basic December future was generally 
easy until midway in the session Nov. 
28. At the close it had strengthened 
slightly to $2.08%, compared with a 
low last week of $2.07%. Receipts 
were only slightly better than in the 
previous week, or 392 cars against 
375. Last year’s receipts for the week 
were 653. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Nov. 25 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard..... . -$2.11% @2.50% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.10% @2.50 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.09% @2.48 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.08% @2.46 
No. 1 Red 2.09% @2.12% 
No. 2 Red 2.08% @2.12 
No. 3 Red 2.07% @2.11% 
No. 4 Red 2.06% @2.10% 





At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Nov. 28 at $2.35@2.36 bu., with 13% 
protein at $2.3644@2.37% bu. De- 
mand was poor and supplies sufficient. 

No export wheat buying was done 
in the Pacific Northwest last week, 
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CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Nov. 21-25, 








1955 
Northwest 648,052 
Southwest ......... 1,152,651 
eee Sas ail ia 5 65 
Central and Southeast 459,97: 
North Pacific Coast 284,243 


WONG: i080 85 5B 3,060,284 
Percentage of total U.S. 75 


*Revised. 


output 


-~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 








*Previous Noy. 22-26, Nov, 23-27, Nov. 24-28, 
week 1954 3 1952 
749,467 709,806 

1,325,010 1, 1,172,287 
577,897 § 505,187 
620,514 623,849 
305,334 237,122 

3,578,222 3,124,830 2,986,384 3,148,251 

75 75 75 756 


Crop year flour production 
co July 1 to 








Nov. 21-25, Previous Novy. 22-26, Nov. 23-27, Nov. 24-28, Nov. 25, 
1955 week 1954 1953 1952 1955 
Northwest ...... 94 108 78 85 85 14,504,543 
Southwest . ‘2 s9 101 90 88 86 26,856,311 
Buffalo ee ee 121 126 115 109 8,596,900 
Central and 8S. E. 80 108 74 63 78 ,868,071 ‘ 
N. Pacific Coast 78 84 87 77 65 6,278,589 6,284,136 
Totals ao 90 105 a9 85 85 68,104,414 70,348,891 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Nov. 21-25 -+++ 279,850 83 Nov. 21-25 89 
Previous week 9,850 105 Previous week 105 
i gf 2er-,- 9,850 86 Year ago ; 93 
Two years ago .. 274,850 91 Two years ago .f 85 
Five-year average a eee 91 Five-year average . . $1 
Ten-year average ......... ‘ . $3 Ten-year average . . 84 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Nov. 21-25 1,021,350 920,397 91 
Previous week . .1,021,35 1,030,683 102 
Year ago Teer eB 934,310 92 
Two years ago. -1,021,500 890,660 88 
Five-year average ..........+05. 94 
Ten-year average ........eceeeees 92 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Nov. 21-25 ...... 570,250 459,973 80 
Previous week .. 570,250 *620,519 108 
Year ago ....... 671,400 494,131 74 
Two years ago .. 671,400 424,323 63 
Five-year Average .....c..seeeee0: 77 
TeM-year AVETABCS ....0002.s000. 76 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Nov. 21-26 ...... 475,000 515,365 108 
Previous week . 475,000 577,897 121 
SOO. Oe sossice 459,500 578,474 126 
Two years ago .. 459,800 531,317 115 
PEVG-VOGF GVOTOARS <ccccccccvcccccs 107 
Ten-year average 105 


* Revised 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 





eluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Nov. 21-25 454,500 437,704 96 

Previous week 454,500 *497,959 109 

Year ago “ 487,250 35 ¢ 74 

Two years ago 552,000 408,694 84 

Five-year average .......sessse. 83 


Ten-year average oe sea 79 
* Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Nov, 21-25 215,200 175,042 81 
Previous week 215,200 *192,510 99 
Year ago 215,000 201,655 93 
Two years ago .. 230,000 168,531 73 
Five-year average ; ‘ 82 
Ten-year average 77 


* Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Milis 


Nov. 21-25 138,750 109,201 78 
Previous week 138,750 112,824 81 
Year ago 133,200 101,326 91 
Two years ago 122,000 100,000 74 
Five-year AVCTABE ....ccecsesseces 82 
Ten-year average P - 80 


MILLYEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending 


Nov. 25, and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 
Dakota and Montana, including 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


r-—Bouthwest*—. 





Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
Nov. 21-25 . 23,341 542,830 13,080 
Prev. week .+- $26,841 $15,127 
Two wks, ago .. 25,643 13,825 
2068  ccccesvcwes 23,7 531,310 11,590 
1953 518,699 12,362 
1952 547,802 15,900 
1951 552,842 16,392 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 


-—Northwest*°— -— 
Weekly Crop year 


lowa, North and South 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalot— -—Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 


production to date production to date production to date 






294,088 10,402 174,171 46,823 1,011,089 
11,664 $53,632 
11,451 50,919 
287,817 11,200 46,583 1,046,221 
310,637 10,220 45,691 1,049,114 
332,939 9,835 49,474 1,205,151 
214,310 9,677 51,833 983,232 





tAll mills. tRevised. 





but buying by export mills was a 
little heavier. Japan was out of this 
market and not interested in quota- 
tions. While Japan still has large 
amounts of wheat to buy for the cur- 
rent quarter, buyers are not rush- 
ing in for large amounts as in the 
past few years. Exporters are busy, 
however, on previous bookings, en- 
deavoring to move wheat in from the 
country. The car situation is always 
uncertain, and it is a struggle to 
secure the wheat to move out of the 
country. The winter wheat crop is 
uncertain in many areas. There is 
ample snow covering in most sections, 
‘put the hard freeze came in other 
sections where there was little or no 


snow on the ground. No reseeding 
can be done now, and if any has to 
be done it will be done in the spring. 
Crop conditions are not exerting any 
pressure on the market, however, 
with ample supplies of wheat over 
the entire Pacific Northwest. 


Biscuit, Cracker Groups 


To Meet May 14-16 


CHICAGO—The 1956 joint annual 
meeting of the Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and the Inde- 
pendent Biscuit Manufacturers Com- 
pany, Inc., will be held at the Plaza, 
New York, on May 14-16. 
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CORN MILLERS’ MEETING — New officers were elected at the annual 
meeting of the American Corn Millers Federation, meeting at the Sheraton 
Hotel in Chicago Nov. 16. In the left panel, from the left, are: No. 1—Fred- 
erick L. King, Patent Cereal Co., Geneva, N.Y., vice president; M. F. Lynch, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, treasurer; Spencer H. Werner, Illinois Cereal Mills, 
Paris, IIL, president; Robert C. Miner, Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., retiring president. Leslie A. Ford, Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., 
the second vice president, was not present for the picture. In the second 
panel, from the left: Harry Hunter, executive secretary of the Corn Millers; 


Thomas W. Staley, Staley Milling Co., Kansas City; Fred F. Heinzig, Merck 
& Co., Inc., Chicago; F. O. Church, Merck, Rahway, N.J.; and William A. 
Rothermel, Merck, Chicago. The Merck firm was the host at the social period 
which came at the end of the meeting. Lewis De Buyer, J. R. Short Milling 
Co., Chicago, and Ray Carter, Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb., 
talk over mutual problems in the corn meal and self-rising corn meal “huddle 
corner” in the third panel. H. Rex Edison, J. F. Bess & Co., Gastonia, N.C., 
chairman of the corn meal and self-rising corn meal program, is shown with 


Miss Martha Love, Birmingham, 
ACMF, in the last panel. 


new 


director of educational service for 





Record Big Feed 
Supplies Seen for 
1955-56 Season 


WASHINGTON—Record large sup- 
plies of feed grains and other con- 
centrates—increased feed consump- 
tion with greater livestock and poul- 
try production—and lower average 
feed prices. 

That’s the feed situation for the 
1955-56 feeding season as viewed 
this week by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

FEED SUPPLIES: For the 1955- 
56 feeding season, beginning Oct. 1, 
total supplies of feed grains and 
other concentrates have reached a 
new high of 197 million tons, com- 
pared with 180 million tons in 1954- 
55. The big supplies this year are 
the result of record carryover stocks, 
large feed grain acreage and a gen- 
erally favorable growing season. 

Although the livestock population 
is increasing, the prospective supply 
per animal unit is 7% larger than 
last year and a little above the rec- 
ord. 

The total supply appears adequate 
to provide an average rate of feed- 
ing per animal unit, meet other do- 
mestic and export requirements, and 
leave a little larger carryover at the 
close of the 1955-56 season. 

The total amount of concentrates 
fed in 1955-56 is expected to be 134 
million tons, compared with 124 mil- 
lion last year. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION: In 
the 1955-56 season, livestock num- 
bers and production are expected to 
continue the upward trend that 
started in 1953-54. A larger hog pro- 
duction will account for much of the 
increase, although cattle feeding 
probably will continue at a high level 
and an increase in poultry production 
is foreseen. 

The number of grain-consuming 
animal units is expected to total 178 
million, 4 million over last year. 

The number of hogs to be fed 
during 1955-56 will be about 6 to 8% 
above 1954-55. 

Poultry production in 1955-56 will 
be up some. The number of layers 
on hand during October was off 2% 
from a year earlier, and potential 
layers were also down 2%. The num- 
ber of layers on farms will continue 
smaller than a year earlier this fall 
and winter. But in 1956 increases 
seem likely in production of chickens, 
broilers and turkeys, which would 
mean an over-all increase in feed 


required by poultry, especially the 
latter half of the season. 


FEED PRICES: Feed prices were 
substantially lower at the beginning 
of the current feeding season than 
a year earlier. Larger feed grain sup- 
plies, lower supports and the large 
amount of corn not eligible for sup- 
port are expected to result in feed 
prices averaging lower in 1955-56 
than in 1954-55. 

In mid-October feed grain prices 
averaged 21% lower than a year 
earlier, and they probably will con- 
tinue lower, at least through fall and 
winter, USDA said. In contrast with 
the general decline in 1954-55, some 
seasonal increase in prices may occur 
later in the current feeding year. In 
this case, feed grain prices would be 
nearer the level of a year earlier by 
next spring and summer. 


PRICE RATIOS: The hog-corn 
ratio, which was very favorable in 
1953-54, dropped to a little under the 
1934-53 average of 12.8 during 1954- 
55. In 1955-56, prices of both hogs 
and corn are expected to average 
lower than in 1954-55, and the hog- 
corn ratio may not be greatly dif- 
ferent from the past year, when it 
ranged from 11.3 to 13.5. 

Higher prices of poultry and eggs 
so far during calendar year 1955 and 
lower feed prices resulted in sub- 
stantial improvement in poultry pro- 
duct-feed ratios from the low 1954 
levels. In October, poultry and egg 
prices were up considerably from a 
year earlier but below the 1944-53 
average. 

The milk-feed and butterfat-feed 
ratios, also more favorable than a 
year ago, are expected to continue 
better, at least through the first half 
of 1955-56. 

Prices of beef cattle are expected 
to be maintained at about the 1954- 
55 level during the coming year, and 
fairly satisfactory profits are in pros- 
pect for cattle feeding. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Werthan Bag Executive 
T. H. Gillespie Dies 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—T. H. Gil- 
lespie, vice president and general 
manager of the Werthan Bag Corp., 
died here Nov. 27 as a result of a 
heart condition. Mr. Gillespie had 
been active in the company until last 
week and had entered the hospital 
only a day before his death. 

Born in Mobile, Ala., Mr. Gillespie 
moved to St. Louis at an early age 
and became associated with the 
Werthan corporation in 1918. When 
the firm established its headquarters 


in Nashville in 1922 he moved to the 
general offices and served as an ex- 
ecutive officer of Werthan for over 
25 years. He was a member of the 
company’s board of directors. 
Survivors include his widow, 
Jeanette Gillespie, a daughter, Mrs. 
Mary Serena Vaughan, Pasadena, 
Cal., a son, James D. Gillespie, Nash- 
ville, a brother and one grandson. 


Mrs. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


Revisions in Khapra 


Beetle Quarantine List 


WASHINGTON—The Pest Control 
Branch, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
has announced revisions in the list 
of premises designated as regulated 
areas in regard to the khapra beetle, 
effective Nov. 17. 

The following premises have been 
ordered removed from the quarantine 
list, it having been determined by the 
chief of the Plant Pest Control 
Branch that adequate _ sanitation 
measures have been practiced for a 
sufficient length of time to eradicate 
the khapra beetle in and upon such 
premises: 

Arizona 

Arizona Sales Co., Mesa 


H. P. Fites ranch, Yuma 
Arthur McCoy property, Yum: 
F 


P. Nielson & Sons, Mesa 
Pablo Ortiz property, Yuma 
Western Grain Elevator, Mesa 

California 
B & J Farm Service, Porterville 


Joe Clement, Jr., ranch, Hanford 
Colusa Feed & Seed Co., Colusa 

J. Garafalo ranch, Colusa 

Will Gill & Sons feed yard, Madera 
J. D. Heiskell & Co., Inc., Tulare 
Steiner Feed & Seed, Bakersfield. 
Triangle Grain Co., Bellflower. 
Herman Vossler (large farm 
*orterville 
Woodard 
Blythe. 


The following premises have been 
added to the list of places in which 
infestations of the khapra beetle have 
been determined to exist, and these 
premises are now designated as reg- 
ulated areas: 


storage), 


Ranch (David Nowei.l, lessee), 


Arizona 
A. Batty farm, Glenbar 
Casey Seed Co., Phoenix. 
Phoenix Hay & Feed Co., Phoenix 
Pratt’s Feed & Farm Supply, Phoenix 


California 

Thomas Blackman 
gation), Calexico. 
Hershel Brady ranch, Brawley 
Madeline Britton property 
Olaf Dahlquist ranch, Imperial 
Harry Finney ranch, Hinkley 

H. Johnson ranch, Terra Bel 

R. Langley ranch, Holtville. 

Gene Malone ranch, Indio. 

FE. B. Marlow ranch, Westmorlan 
Peter L. Marston ranch, El Cajon 
Kelly McCollum ranch, Imperia! 
st Anthony ranch (St. Anthony Oil 
‘orp.), Mecca. 

Walter E. Scott ranch, Blythe. 

Mrs. L. E. Sinclair (residence), Calipatria 
Albert Whitlock ranch, Calipatria 

W. E. Young ranch, Calipatria. 

William Youtsler ranch, Brawley 


property a fumil 


Calexico 


Colombians Try U.S. 
Cookies, Cake Mixes 


And Loaves at Fair 


WASHINGTON Visitors to the 
U.S. national exhibit at the Interna- 
tional Industries Fair which opened 
in Bogota, Colombia, Nov. 25 are 
receiving samples of cookies and cake 
mixes. The display features 
breakfast foods and feed products. 


also 


A grain exhibit is being presented 
in cooperation with the Millers Na- 
tional Federation and Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. The Commodity Credit Corp. has 
supplied non-fat dry milk and an- 
hydrous butter fat used in the dairy 
display. It also is furnishing wheat 
which is being used by Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., to replace flour being baked into 
half-pound loaves of bread and dis- 
tributed to fair visitors. 

The displays at Bogota are the first 
U.S. government-sponsored exhibits 
of U.S. farm products ever shown at 
a fair in Latin America. The dairy 
product displays have been made in 
association with the Dairy Industries 
Society, International, and with the 
American Dairy Assn. The National 
Cotton Council has cooperated with 
the presentation of a cotton style 
show. 

The Bogota fair is the second in 
which the U.S. government has co- 
operated with the private trade this 
year as a means of expanding foreign 
markets for U.S. farm products, 





CCC LOANS 


(Continued from page 13) 





mean that the over-all rate of com- 


pensation will be increased from 
2%% to 3%. These increases will 


be effective from Dec. 1, 1955, and 
will not be retroactive. 

Peanut lending agencies will con- 
tinue to receive service fees at the 
present rate in addition to interest, 
and cotton lending agencies will con- 
tinue to receive the 8¢ bale fee to 
cover costs of disbursing and sched- 
uling loans. 

The increase in interest is being 
offered by public notices published 
in the Federal Register, USDA says. 
Notice will also be given to interested 
banks. 

In order to reduce CCC borrowings 
from the U.S, Treasury, CCC expects 
to announce within a month or two 
an offering of Certificates of In- 
terest in the amount of $600,000,000 
or more, 
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Grain Sorghums 
Disappearance Up; 
Stocks Set Record 


WASHINGTON—Disappearance of 
grain sorghums continued a two-year 
upward trend last season. However, 
stocks in all positions on Oct. 1 were 
the largest of record and production 
this season is expected to be exceed- 
ed only by the record 1950 crop. 
These facts are contained in the semi- 
annual grain sorghum market sum- 
mary issued in November by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Disappearance of grain sorghums 
last season totaled 85.1 million cwt. 
compared with 53 million in 1953-54 
and 48 million in 1952-53. In the 1950- 
51 season disappearance amounted to 
142.7 million cwt. 

Industrial uses of grain sorghums 
at 4.6 million cwt. were nearly double 
those of the two previous seasons. 
Exports last season were the third 
largest of record and totaled 26.1 
million cwt., 17.5 million more than 
in 1953-54 and 20.3 million above 
1952-53. 

Around 52.8 million cwt. remained 
for feed last season. This compares 
with 40.4 million cwt. in 1953-54 and 
38.7 million in 1952-53. 


Production of grain sorghums this 
season is currently estimated at 128 
million cwt. (228.7 million bushels), 
12% more than the 1954 crop of 114.3 
million cwt. and exceeded only by 
the 1950 crop of 130.6 million cwt. 

The indicated yield of 969 lb. per 
acre is 95 lb. less than last year and 
61 Ib. below the 10-year (1944-53) 
average. This year’s large crop is at- 
tributed to the increased acreage for 
harvest as grain. 

Carry-over stocks of grain sor- 
ghums on Oct. 1 totaled 41.5 million 
cewt. (74.1 million bushels). This com- 
pares with 12.3 million cwt. a year 
earlier, 4.1 million on Oct. 1, 1953, 
and is the largest of record. 

The CCC had 1.9 million cwt. in 
its own bins as against 1.3 million a 
year earlier. About 93% of the cur- 
rent stocks were in off-farm positions, 
most of which was CCC-owned grain. 

Based on the estimated production 
and carry-over stocks, supplies of 
grain sorghums for 1955-56 totaled 
169.5 million cwt. This compares with 
126.6 million cwt. for the 1954-55 
season, 65.3 million for 1953-54, and 
is the largest of record. 


Reflecting the record supplies, grain 
sorghum prices declined since May 
when they were at the season’s high 
point. Farm prices in October av- 
eraged $1.63 cwt., the lowest since 
October, 1950, and compare with $1.67 
in September and $2.14 in October, 
1954. 


Farmers placed 4.4 million cwt. of 
1955-crop grain sorghums under price 
support through Sept. 15 this year 
compared with 7 million of the 1954 
crop through the same date last year. 
The grain sorghums crop this season 
is supported at an average rate of 
$1.78 cwt. compared with $2.28 last 
season. Last season farmers placed 
64 million cwt. of grain sorghums 
under price support compared with 
25.5 million from the 1953 crop. 

Farmers delivered around 61.5 mil- 
lion cwt. of the 1954 crop to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. compared 
with only 22.9 million from the 1953 
crop. Sales of CCC-owned grain sor- 
ghums last season totaled 43.9 mil- 
lion cwt. of which 30 million were for 
export. 
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Spencer Kellogg 


Earnings Decline 


BUFFALO — Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., reported its net income, 
after taxes, in the fiscal year ended 
Aug. 27 totaled $326,149, equal to 27¢ 
a share. This compared with $2,628,- 
739, or $2.15 a share, in the preceding 
fiscal year. 

Sales in the latest 12 months de- 
clined to $90,345,041 from $105,739,- 
266 a year earlier. 

Howard Kellogg, Jr., president of 


the company, said the latest period 
was characterized by inadequate mar- 
gins between buying and _ selling 
prices and by an “anomalous situa- 
tion in soybeans.” 

“There was a large quantity of 
beans produced, but only a relatively 
small volume of them came to mar- 
ket at the times when they tradi- 
tionally appear,” he added, and 
“this market starvation in the midst 
of plenty made it difficult to operate 
plants steadily, as must be done if 
efficiency is to be attained.” 

Mr. Kellogg said, “the potential 
surplus of soybeans which actually 
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never made its appearance until the 
end of the crop season nevertheless 
acted as a price depressant on the 
products of our industry. Buyers of 
soybean oil meal were at no time ag- 
gressively bidding for these products. 
Thus, after an early initial run-up, 
prices declined for the remainder of 
the season.” Mr. Kellogg added, “the 
processor was squeezed as to profit 
margins by farmers who held back on 
their soybeans, creating an artificial- 
ly high price, and by the buyer who 
was looking at potential surpluses 
and depressing the price of end prod- 
ucts.” 





For best market prices 


ship perishable 
freight one 


day 





faster to 


Eastern markets 





... at no extra cost 


...vla New York Central 
“EARLY BIRDS” 


= rae a ey 
SS pee eee +. 





‘Ton stepped-up schedules of the 
“Early Birds” —fastest rail freight 
service in the East—saves shippers 
and consignees 24 hours in the 
transit time of perishable commod- 
ities to Buffalo, Boston and New 
York markets. “Early Birds” cut 
shipping time where time saving 
means better prices and extra profits. 

Perishable freight moves on a de- 
pendable schedule, just like express 
passenger trains. “Early Birds’’ reg- 
ularly beat trucks in over-the-road 
time on hauls from the West and 
Southwest. They make the Chicago 
to New York City run in as little 
as 22 hours. 


The New York Central is the only 
all-rail freight route into Manhattan. 
This means easy and fast delivery to 
the New York produce markets. 


Transcontinental fresh fruits and 
vegetables, products of meat pack- 
ers, grains and other perishables 
arrive at terminal markets one day 
fresher in quality, in flavor, in con- 
sumer acceptance to bring the best 
market prices. 

Rolling perishables East on time- 
saving schedules results in one less 
icing for reefers en route, less spoil- 
age and shrinkage of profitable mer- 
chandise, one less feeding for 
livestock, “‘on time’’ and ‘‘good 


delivery” at the market—all mean 
extra profits for “Early Bird” users. 


Freight cars arriving from west of 
the Mississippi and south of the Ohio 
River merge with the “Early Bird” 
fleet at the East St. Louis, Peoria, 
Chicago and Cincinnati Gateways. 
Local-origin freight departs on 
“Early Birds’ from East St. Louis, 
Peoria, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and Indianapolis for 
Buffalo, Boston and New York. 

Ask your New York Central 
Freight Representative for a copy of 
the “‘Early Bird” timetable. Join the 
list of swiftly growing, enthusiastic 
“Early Bird”’ users. 


New York Central System 


The water-level route of fast, dependable freight service. 
GENERAL Orrices: 466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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THE FARMER'S FINANCIAL POSITION 


OME interesting comment on the farmer’s overall situation was made 
Ss recently by L. H. Simerl, of the Department of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Illinois. On the matter of the decline in farm income during 
a period when the income of most other groups has gone up, he makes these 
points: 

1. In a general way the incomes of farmers and nonfarmers tend to rise 
and fall together. During severe depressions, such as the 1930s, both farmers 
and nonfarmers suffer. During wars and other inflationary times, farmers and 
most other groups enjoy increasing incomes. 

For example, from 1929, a year of general prosperity, to 1932, a year of 
severe depression, farmers’ cash receipts dropped 58%, the incomes of 
industrial workers dropped 56%, and corporate profits changed to losses. 

And from 1940 to 1952 cash farm receipts increased 300%, the income 
of industrial workers went up 270%, and profits went up about 300%. 

2. The second basic fact about the relation of farm income to the income 
of other groups is that during an inflation the net incomes of farmers go 
up much faster than the incomes of most other people. Then, later on, 
farmers lose their temporary advantage. 

Here are the official figures: In 1940 gross farm income was $10.9 billion 
and production expenses were $6.6 billion, leaving an operators’ net income 
of $4.3 billion. By 1947 gross income was $34 billion, expenses $17.2 billion, 
and net income $16.8 billion. Thus producton expenses went up 163%, gross 
income climbed 212%, and net cash income ran up 290%. 

While net income of farm operators went up 290%, the average annual 
income of the employed industrial worker went up only 97%. 

After 1947, wages in industry began to catch up with the procession of 
inflation. Rising wages and other costs increased marketing margins, leaving 
a smaller and smaller share of the consumer’s dollar for the farmer. Then, too, 
rising wages increased the costs of machinery, fuel, and other things that 
farmers require in operating their farms. And, finally, higher pay for 
industrial workers boosted farm living costs so that each dollar of the 
declining net farm income buys less than it did in the years before 1950. 

3. In the long run still another fact prevents farm income as a whole 
from advancing as fast as total nonfarm income. That is the trend toward 
industrialization. During the past 200 years an ever-increasing proportion of 
our people have been working in industry and commerce. At first their share 
of the national income was small. Now, as a larger share of workers are 
employed off farms, their share of the national income is increasing and 
the farm share is decreasing. 


FARMERS NOT PESSIMISTIC 


ARMERS apparently have not been feeling too pessimistic about the 
| preva: according to Mr. Simerl, who points out the prices of farm land 
continue to show remarkable strength. According to reports to the USDA, 
United States averages went up 5% in the year ending in July. 

In most midwestern states land values went up even raoré. Missouri 
and Kansas each showed increases of 6%; Iowa and Nebraska, 7%; Indiana 
and Ohio, 8%; and Minnesota, 9%. Michigan values went up 5% during the 
year, the same as Illinois, while Wisconsin had an increase of 3%. 

Outside the Corn Belt the most important increases were as follows: 
Six eastern states, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, 
and North Carolina, 5 or 6% each; two range states, Montana and Texas, 
6 and 8%, respectively; and Florida, 10%. 

Only three states reported declines in land values during the year 
ending in July: Wyoming, 2%; Vermont, 2%; and Maine, 4%. 

Why did land values go up while prices of farm products eased down? 
Mr. Simer!l lists four possible reasons: 

1. Many farmers need more land in order to use their machinery more 
efficiently, and some of them bid strongly on any land that is offered for 
sale in their communities. About one third of all farms and tracts sold in 
1954-55 were bought to enlarge farms, but in the Eastern Corn Belt two fifths 
went to make farms bigger. In the wheat areas ‘nearly three fifths of the lands 
sold were added to existing farms. 

2. In some good land areas, such as the Corn Belt, easier credit probably 
helped to lift land values. Some interest rates were reduced in the spring 
of 1954, and appraised values were increased so that buyers could get larger 
loans. Sixty four percent of the sales were made on credit compared with 
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62% the previous year. The average debt was 59%, 
before. 

3. A third reason for the advance in land values is that crops were 
generally good this year, and prospects were especially good up to the end 
of July. 

4. In some areas business and professional men have been important 
buyers of farm land, but they bought less in the past year than during the 
previous year. In the North Central States about one third of the farms sold 
were bought by nonfarmers, one third by tenants and one third by farmers 
who already owned some land. Outside the Corn Belt farmers who already 
owned some land bought more than half of all the lands offered for sale. 

Compared with prewar 1940, average prices of farm land have increased 
more than prices of farm products. Land values have increased 159% and 
farm products 135% over 1940. Prices of other things that farmers buy have 
increased only 124%. 

Farm-land prices are much higher in the Eastern Corn Belt than in 
any other large type-of-farming area. The average price for “good land” in 
the Eastern Corn Belt is reported at $330 an acre compared with $100 to 
$200 for “good land” in most other areas. The higher prices are largely a 


reflection of superior producing capabilities compared with farm land in other 
states. 


the same as the year 


* * * 


Russell Mullins, director of the National Feed Merchandising Council 
and editor of Feed Flashes & Forecasts, draws attention to the fact that 
farm income is shared by fewer farmers than formerly. Thus, even with a 
decline in gross farm income, the income per active farmer has increased. 

In 1940 the farm population was about 30% million, Mr. Mullins points 
out. At the end of 1954 it was about 21.8 million. The 30.5 million farmers 
of 1940 received $8.3 billion for all their products, an average of $272 per 
person a year, or $1,360 per year per family of five. In 1954, the 21.8 million 
farm men, women and children received $29.9 billion for farm products, or 
about $1,367 per person—an average of $6,835 a year per family of five. 

Farm mechanization and other factors have been responsible for increas- 
ing total farm production almost 33%. This larger farm production per capita 
with much less human labor has boosted farmers’ cash incomes from mar- 
ketings about 600% per capita in 14 years, while in the same 14 years non- 
farmer personal income per capita increased 300%, so that the farmer’s 
income boost has been double that of non farmers since 1940, according to 
Mr. Mullins. 

Greater production with fewer farmers is the result of mechanization 
and other efficiencies, of course, and shows a trend away from the small farm 
toward larger individual operations. In the eyes of many, this trend may not 
be desirable, but it is real, it probably will be impossible to stop, and it must 
be recognized in order to see the true picture. 


FARM POPULATION DROPS 


HE November issue of Farm Journal carries an article which emphasizes 

some of these points, and which makes a reasonable presentation of the 
subject. It reiterates that farm production costs are up 30% since 1947, and 
farmers have had only a 1% increase in cash receipts to meet these higher 
costs. The hourly labor rate returned to a farmer is low—less than 50¢ after 
expenses and interest on investment are paid. Net farm income has dropped 
from its all-time high of $16.8 billion in 1947 to $11 billion; but there are 
18% fewer farm people than in 1947. So, even with the drop in net farm 
income, the average farmer had 15% more money in his pocket last year 
than he had in 1947. 

Farm debts have doubled or tripled, but are more than offset by liquid 
assets. Farm land has increased substantially in price. The balance sheet 
looks solid, although it must be recognized that most of the assets are tied 
up in land, livestock and machinery, and many farmers are having to borrow 
to meet current operating costs. This squeeze hurts, particularly, those who 
don’t have much to sell. 

As Farm Journal points out, no one but the individual involved can tell 
about his own situation. There are many degrees of prosperity and adversity 
in the farm group, as elsewhere. 

“Averages,” it says, “are often deceiving, and don’t tell much about the 
extremes. Like the fellow who stood with one foot in a bucket of ice, and 
the other in a bucket of hot ashes. “The average temperature was about right’,” 
he said, “but I was in an awful lot of pain’.” 
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FARM RELIEF BACK YONDER 


URPLUS wheat is no new problem, as many 

of those who think up big ideas of how to 
solve it seem to suppose; nor is there any great 
novelty in the today’s welfare-state theorem that 
such problems can and should be solved by act 
of Congress. Those who do not know the history 
of farm relief in this country, or who have com- 
fortably forgotten it, may find interest in the 
following editorial expression, entitled ‘“Confu- 
sion,” from The Northwestern Miller of a quarter 
of a century ago, at the dawn of the New Deal: 

“A fair interpretation of the present situation 
in the wheat market is that the vast power of 
the U.S. government, with virtually unlimited 
financial resources, has engaged in a contest with 
the equation of supply and demand and met 
defeat in the first skirmish. The Federal Farm 
Board first undertook to maintain an unwarranted 
price by establishing a loan value. This proved to 
be an ineffective gesture. Next the board became 
a buyer of actual wheat, but, after the novelty 






wore off, that also failed. 

“Today, the government agency is at or near 
the end of its storage resources and soon must 
begin to dump its holdings or discontinue buying 
country run wheat. For it to sell wheat at a 
known loss, particularly if it undertook to ship 


it out of the country, as the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act provides, would inevitably result in a 
further lowering of the world wheat price level 
and increase the difficulties of its position. To 
withdraw from the wheat market not only would 
undo all that has been done but undoubtedly 
would cause the price of wheat to fall lower than 
it would have gone in the natural course of events. 


“The obviously practical thing to do is to 
‘corner’ May wheat through the purchase of op- 
tions at principal terminal markets. The open 


interest in wheat is approximately the amount 
of wheat in commercial stocks. Buying by the 
farm board of the long wheat now held by dis- 
couraged speculators undoubtedly would create, 
temporarily at least, the much desired bull mar- 
ket. The board ultimately would have to take 
delivery and ‘buy the corpse’ at a probably heavy 
loss. But this course certainly would be more 
effective than the present clumsy method, even if 
it were possible to continue it in effect. 

“The commercial grain trade has made no 
fight on the Federal Farm Board. All surplus 
commercial storage has been made available to it, 
it has had a free hand in the markets, and yet 
has succeeded only in temporarily staying at vari- 
ous levels the downward course of prices resulting 
from the presence in this country of a burden- 
some surplus with limited world demand and 
another large crop in prospect. 

“Meanwhile, the usual movement of wheat 
and flour for export has been impeded and the 
normal currents of domestic buying and selling 
seriously interfered with. No one can say what 
the price of wheat might have been had Congress 
not undertaken to give it value by fiat. Nor can 
any one forecast what it will be if we continue 
the attempt to bottle up our surplus until a new 
harvest comes to increase it to a weight which 
not even the long and strong arm of the govern- 
ment and its treasury can support.” 

Remember the League of Nations? Even that 
august super-government had ideas about how to 
deal with the world wheat problem, as set forth 
in the following firstlies, secondlies, thirdlies. and 
fourthlies: 

“1. Utility of cooperation between cereal pro- 
ducers within the confines of a country toward 
improving methods of production and the regu- 
larization of selling and distributing methods. 

“2. Necessity for developing a statistical doc- 
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umentation which would show the economic dis- 
advantages bound to result from a too greatly 
increased acreage. 


“3. Suggested government intervention, either 
as to crop or import control or, as an alternative, 
the controlling of prices. 

“4. Suggested study of the means by which 
an increased consumption of wheat might be en- 
couraged, particularly in those countries where 
the per capita consumption, up to the present, has 
been relatively small.” 

Present-day reliefers obviously are composing 
only variations on original themes. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONVENTION DETERGENT 


RAISE and condemnation for that stupefy- 
Pinay great institution, the trade convention, 
are customarily about equally divided. On the side 
of disapprobation, fault is most generously be- 
stowed upon convention programs. Seldom is there 
a quarrel with the underlying theory. 

A new variety of rationalization emerges now, 
and in it the gimlet of criticism turns from the 
program to the man who sits in the convention 
hall and goes to sleep damning it all, or sits it 
out on a stool in the nearest bar. The new critique 
is found in an article published by the magazine 
Sales Meetings. The author, E. D. Parrish, is 
director of sales for Atlantic City’s Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, who brings to bear on the subject 
the long and acute observation of a convention- 
hotel man. He finds that the thing about con- 
ventions that most needs improvement and the 
thing that could be most easily improved, is the 
convention delegate. 

“This observation,” Mr. Parrish says, “applies 
almost without exception. It is true whether the 
convention program committee has done its work 
well, has gone off on a tangent, or has just fallen 
down on the job—and we see all kinds. In dis- 
cussing the problem with my fellow staff mem- 
bers, we all agree that it is shocking to see how 
many delegates waste the opportunities that a 
convention opens up to them.” 

Just to see what would come of it, Mr. Par- 
rish asked his fellow staff members at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall to write down points they thought 
were most important—things for a delegate to do 
in order to get the most out of a convention. 
Here is an even dozen of their pointers: 

1. Plan your own participation in the conven- 
tion from the moment you decide to attend. 

2. Avoid disappointment; make your reserva- 
tions far in advance. State plainly the type of 
hotel room you would like and the price you are 
willing to pay. If your plans are unexpectedly 
changed, you can cancel your reservations with- 
out obligation. 

3. Write or telephone men from distant places 
—men you hope to sit down with during off-hours 
at the convention—and make appointments to get 
together. 

4. Check over personalities appearing on the 
program. Are there any men here whose experi- 
ence makes them able to give you a general steer 
in the right direction? Make sure you attend their 
sessions and, if necessary for additional informa- 
tion, see them afterward. 

5. Jot down specific problems that now con- 
front you in your business. Plan to find men at 











the convention who can discuss them, help find 
a solution. 

6. When you get to the convention, check the 
list of delegates to make sure you do not miss 
an opportunity to visit personally with distant 
customers or friends. 

7. Capitalize on meal-time hours. Arrange to 
eat with different groups of business friends each 
meal. American Plan conventions—meals included 
with price of hotel accommodations—encourage 
group dining and avoid embarrassment and ex- 
pense of getting stuck with excessive meal checks. 

8. Make a point to see and be seen by all 
of your competitors. Swap a story or an experi- 
ence with them. Let them realize that you are 
a cooperative competitor. 

9. Plan to spend at least some time with old 
friends and new in an old-fashioned bull session. 
Many a tip, more valuable than any in the best 
planned program, is dug out of just such informal 
talk. 

10. Keep a list of all new acquaintances made 
at the convention. Write them when you get 
home and keep in touch with them between 
sessions. 

11. Know your limitations. Overabundance of 
food and drink and underabundance of sleep make 
Jack—or anybody else—a dull boy. 

12. And, speaking of Jack, the old adage has 
it that all work and no play has a similar effect. 
Wherever your convention is held, there are 
things of interest to see and do. Find out about 
them as soon as you get to your hotel and plan 
to interrupt your hard work at the convention 
with some good old-fashioned hard play. We are 
in a good position, at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, to 
observe delegates at play as well as at work. 
And we know that many of those who get the 
most out of convention business also make the 
most of the recreation opportunities offered. 
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RETORT RHAPSODICAL 


ITHOUT a doubt it is misanthropical, or 
Ww: the very least anti-social and perhaps 
even un-American, to cast doubt upon the ex- 
cellence of mother’s bread. The Portland Ore- 
gonian therefore rises up in editorial indignation 
at what it calls a case of debunking—the public 
statement of a bakery equipment manufacturer 
that the bread mother used to make wasn’t nearly 
as good as the product turned out in today’s 
bakery. 

Those who rhapsodize over homemade bread, 
says this iconoclast, remember only how good it 
tasted and smelled, hot out of the oven with a 
big gob of yellow home-churned butter melting 
in the middle of a thick slice. Today’s bread, he 
contends, will retain its flavor and softness for 
days and days, long after mother’s bread would 
have grown stale. 

Such grievous heresy as this gets short shrift 
from the Oregonian, which flies to arms with this 
retort caustic and rhapsodical: 

“Well, thaybe he’s right. Memory does grow 
faulty with age. For instance, we can’t remember 
any of mother’s bread ever lying around the 
pantry that long.” 

Oregonian’s mother, it must appear from this, 
baked daily, whereas yesterday’s mothers usually 
made the chore a weekly routine, and the older 
the loaves became on that schedule the more 
likely they were to end up in bread pudding or 
in dressing for the next turkey. The hot-out-of- 
the-oven enthusiasm of mother’s consumers was 
something she desperately resisted, a condition 
often credited with the persistent but now fortu- 
nately and completely discredited food fallacy 
that hot bread is bad for the human interior. 
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Canadian Review ... 





Praise for Board 


Comment from Canada might give 
the impression that the most unpop- 
ular organization in that country 
right now is the Canadian Wheat 
Board. Nature has given the Ca- 
nadians the equivalent of five good 
crops in three yéars and the result- 
ing surplus presents a problem. There 
is a disposition in some quarters to 
blame the wheat board commissioners 
for not getting rid of the excess 
wheat. 

True, the Canadian Wheat Board 
has been a major influence in holding 
up the world price of wheat. It has 
held an umbrella over the exporting 
trade and the American authorities 
are not the least lacking in their 
thanks. 

Among the board’s supporters are 
the directors of the Alberta Wheat 
Pool. They say that Canadian sales 
policies have been a major stabilizing 
factor in the world wheat market. 
Reporting to the annual meeting of 
pool members, the directors com- 
mended the board for doing a com- 
mendable selling job for western 
grain producers in spite of difficult 
marketing conditions. These difficult 
conditions include the surplus dis- 
posal program of the U.S. and barter 
arrangements made by other coun- 
tries. 


Subsidies Needed? 


The pool directors, however, ex- 
pressed apprehension over the tre- 
mendous buildup of wheat supplies 
throughout the world and made a 
comment that gave a direct assist to 
the pleas of those who feel that the 
Canadian government should intro- 
duce some form of price support for 
wheat growers. 

The report said: “It is a ‘question 
of how long the prairie farmer can 
continue to bear the load cof grain 
marketing alone. In almost every 
other wheat producing country in 
the world farmers are receiving sup- 
port prices and exports are subsidized 
from government funds.” 

The case for subsidies has been 
strengthened to some extent by com- 
ments made by D. G. McKenzie, 
chairman of the Canadian board of 
grain commissioners. Coming to the 
defense of the western farmer he said 
that part of the blame for today’s 
wheat surplus problem must be laid 
at the feet of the protected and sub- 
sidized manufacturing industries; of 
Eastern Canada. 

Speaking before members of the 
Manitoba Chambers of Commerce, 
Mr. McKenzie said it is obvious that 
the manufacturers started govern- 
ment subsidies. The manufacturers 
had always sought protective tariffs 
and all governments had given them. 
Even in the past few months, he de- 
clared, representatives of foreign 
nations had come to Canada ready to 
buy wheat or barley but only if 
Canada would import their goods in 
exchange. But Canada could not im- 
port these goods at proper terms be- 
cause of tariffs. 

The real struggle today, Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie asserted, is to some extent 
between the wheat producer of the 
west and the protected industry of 
the east. For years the farmer fought 
for freer trade, but finally he has 
had to give up and ask for govern- 
ment subsidy like everyone else. 





CANADIANS TO PROVIDE 
RELIEF FLOUR 


OTTAWA—The Canadian govern- 
ment is to provide relief flour for the 
islands of Barbados and Grenada and 
for British Honduras. The value of 
the assistance has been set at $50,000. 
The three territories suffered distress 
as a result of Hurricane Janet. The 
Canadian Red Cross has undertaken 
to meet the shipping charges involved 
and to consign the gift to the gover- 
nors in the area through the British 
Red Cross Society. The flour will be 
distributed by the local authorities to 
help allay food shortages. The hurri- 
cane had a disruptive effect on the 
basic agricultural economies of the 
territories concerned. 





Churehill’s Exports 


Exports of Canadian wheat out of 
Hudson Bay port of Churchill during 
the 1955 season of navigation amount- 
ed to more than 13 million bushels 
to establish a record for the ninth 
consecutive year. Navigation for 1955 
was Officially opened July 27, and the 
last ship of the season entered the 
harbor Oct. 7 to give a final total of 
38 clearances against 36 in 1954. 

The problem facing the sponsors 
of the Churchill route is the short 


shipping season because of the dan- 
gers of ice. But naval experts say the 
port could be used the year round. 
Churchill, another authority says, 
could handle 30 million bushels of 
grain and five ships at one time. 

Wheat can be shipped to Britain 
from the prairies via Churchill for 
2%¢ bu. less than to send it via 
Vancouver, and 15%¢ less than to 
move it via the Lakehead. Because 
of these advantages Canadian in- 
terests are urging the greater use 
of the port in the future. 


Anti-Rust Strategy 


Officials of Canada’s Department of 
Agriculture do not believe that the 
fight against wheat rust will be won 
by the development of resistant qual- 
ities in the plant. New types of rust 
will always emerge, they believe. 

Frederick Gfeler, in charge of the 
wheat section of the government’s 
central experimental farm, believes a 
complete victory over rust lies in the 
development of antibiotics, or chem- 
icals which will kill rust germs when 
sprayed on wheat fields. 

Some Canadians have expressed 
faith in the development of a new 
variety achieved by interbreeding 
Thatcher with Kenya Farmer. Farm- 
er, developed in Africa at Kenya 
College, resists all forms of rust, but 
the quality of the bread it produces 
is poor. This is so despite the very 
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high baking quality of Thatcher. 
The new variety, Mr. Gfeler says, 
might make the wheat producer safe 
from rust for the next 10 years but, 
by then, rust will have assuredly 
adapted itself to the new variety. 
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Saskatchewan Wheat 


Pool Reports $3.3 
Million Surplus 


WINNIPEG—A net operating sur- 
plus of $3,313,550 for the year ended 
July 31, 1955, has been reported by 
the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. This 
surplus remained after allowance had 
been made for payment of income 
taxes and for amounts set aside in 
unallocated reserves. 

Delegates approved a cash patron- 
age dividend of 1%¢ per bu. on all 
grain delivered during the 1954-55 
crop year which compared with l1¢ 
per bu. the previous year. The total 
payment will amount to more than 
$1,618,000 and a similar amount will 
be used to purchase and transfer out- 
standing elevator and commercial re- 
serve deductions from members in 
eligible categories. 

During the year ended July 31, 
1955, pool members delivered a total 
of 132,939,000 bu. of grain to country 
elevators and somewhat over 81,300,- 
086 bu. to pool terminals. The coun- 
try elevator handle was 2% ahead of 
the previous year. 

The financial statement indicated 
an increase in flour production at the 
Saskatoon mill to 99,700 bbl. with 
substantially increased flour sales re- 
ported in both domestic and export 
markets. 











Foreign Commentary... ny George E. Swarbreek 





FAO Wants More 


The Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations wants 
to spend another million dollars a 
year. But some of the contributing 
nations are complaining and it looks 
as though FAO will have to get by 
with a few hundred thousand less 
over the period of the next two years. 

Dr. Philip V. Cardon, director- 
general, put his 1956 budget at $7 
million with the promise that he 
would manage with the same amount 
in 1957. In 1954 and 1955 an annual 
sum of $6 million sufficed. 

The extra money is needed to fi- 
nance new activities in the fields of 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, 1 
proposed survey of the world’s re- 
newable natural resources, an ex- 
pansion of regional activities and fel- 
lowship programs, and increased co- 
operation with governments and other 
international agencies. 

FAO is under fire because of its 
costliness. Both Britain and the US. 
are demanding a cut in spending but 
Dr. Cardon says he will resign unless 
the extra cash he needs is forth- 
coming. One influential newspaper, 
the London Sunday Express, part of 
the group owned by Canadian-born 
Lord Beaverbrook, says “Let him re- 
sign, and let Britain resign, too. Over 
the past 10 years we have provided 
the best part of three million pounds 
to maintain this collection of inter- 
national civil servants in their com- 
fortable jobs.” 

The newspaper’s bad temper was 
sparked by the revelation, made in a 
report by the British Treasury, that 


every letter sent out under the sig- 
nature of Dr. Cardon costs FAO, 
and consequently the _ subscribing 
countries, $16. 

No country denies that FAO is 
doing useful work in increasing the 
world’s agricultural productive ca- 
pacity and in stepping up the tempo 
of international trade. The gravamen 
is that FAO costs too much. 


Costs Cut 


A suggestion was made that the 
budget should be pruned to $64 mil- 
lion a year. At this figure Dr. Cardon 
was prepared to throw in his hand. 
Wiser counsel prevailed, for his loss 
can be ill-afforded, and he accepted 
a compremise which would set the 
1956 figure at $6.6 million and 1957 
at $6.8 million. 

The revisions made in the organiza- 
tion’s program of work in an effort 
to meet these proposals involve re- 
ducing the amount of money which 
will be spent on travel, effecting ad- 
ministrative savings, eliminating a 
project for the collection of informa- 
tion on the conservation of fisheries 
resources, and reductions in the size 
and scope of some other FAO proj- 
ects. 


What FAO Can Do 


Earl L. Butz, spokesman for the 
U.S. at the eighth session of the FAO 
conference, says that the organization 
should, in the next 10 years, concern 
itself with the tasks of providing 
technical assistance to countries in 
need of it, to the continuing work of 
gathering, analyzing and disseminat- 


ing information on world agricultural 
situations and trends, and encourag- 
ing the liberalization of international 
trade. 

The U.S., Mr. Butz declares, has 
adopted and is pursuing a three-point 
export policy which he terms “equally 
suitable for our world neighbors.” 
It comprises competing fairly in the 
world markets, competing in quality 
with other countries’ produce, and 
participating in a “mutually profit- 
able international trade that gives 
our customers abroad the continuous 
opportunity to earn foreign exchange 
they may need to buy our products.” 


India and IWA 


A report from New Delhi gives 
more details of what the Indian dele- 
gation was trying to get over to the 
delegates of other countries at the 
recently - concluded international 
wheat conference in Geneva. 

The Indians were reported to have 
asked the exporting nations to give a 
special price to larger buyers. P. N. 
Thapar said there was now a strong 
case for a substantial reduction in 
the price of wheat. He hoped that the 
conference would be successful in per- 
suading the exporters to bring the 
price down and that a special price 
be provided for “underdeveloped coun- 
tries with low purchasing power.” 

Mr. Thapar pleaded that if the con- 
ference could not give any special 
consideration to conditions in under- 
developed countries, it should at least 
allow exporting countries to utilize 
their wheat surpluses to help poor 
and undernourished regions. 
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SALES PROMPTERS—A “sales prompter” merchandising program has been 
introduced by King Midas Flour Mills. Here Ed Sande (left), King Midas 
sales representative, explains the program to Hunter Jones, Hunter’s Plaza 
Bakery, Minneapolis, and a sales clerk. The kit adopted for the program 
contains informal display pieces, including one large and four small pieces. 
They can be used singly or combined in one display, as shown here. New 
kits are available each month from the company’s sales staff. Items being 


featured are sweet 


products. 


cakes, rolls, 


cookies, 


coffee cakes and other baked 





Canadian Farmers 
To Exchange Low 


Grades for Seed 


WINNIPEG—tThe Canadian Wheat 
Board will permit producers in west- 
ern Canada to exchange lower grade 
hard spring wheat, oats and barley 
for board-held stocks of higher grades 
for seed requirements. The exchange 
will be made on a bushel-for-bushel 
basis and cash settlement must be 
made for the difference in grade, 
basis the board’s domestic sales prices 
on the date of the exchange plus the 
usual elevator charges. 

In the case of hard red spring 
wheat grading Nos. 1, 2 or 3 northern, 
the maximum for exchange is 500 bu. 
to any one permit holder. In the 
case of oats and barley a maximum 
up to 300 bu. will be permitted. 
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A maximum of 100 bu. will be set 
for durum grades and in this ex- 
change, the board will permit de- 
livery, over the quota, of an equal 
quantity of spring wheat at the initial 
payment price, with payment of the 
difference in cash. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG — Flour accounted for 
25% of Canada’s wheat and flour ex- 
ports equalling 3,224,000 bu. for the 
week ended Nov. 24. The total was 
only 175,000 bu. under the previous 
week’s figure. The flour aggregated 
797,000 bu. in terms of wheat and 
included 420,000 bu. for International 
Wheat Agreement destinations. 

Class 2 wheat exports amounted to 
1,621,000 bu. and of this 1,098,000 bu. 
were cleared for the U.K. Poland took 
354,000 bu.; Rhodesia 70,000 and 
Italy 57,000 bu. The remainder was 
almost equally divided between Malta 
and Hong Kong. IWA wheat exports 
from Canada totaled 806,000 bu., with 
347,000 cleared to Switzerland; 250,- 
000 to Norway; 168,000 to Ireland, 
and 38,000 to Belgium. The remaining 
small parcel cleared to Ecuador. 

¥ ¥ 


Flour Clearances 

VANCOUVER — Exports of Ca- 
nadian flour from Vancouver in Sep- 
tember amounted to 211,283 bbl., the 
largest monthly clearance since last 
May. The total for the first nine 
months continues to show an increase 
over the comparative period last year, 
the figures being 2,011,069 bbl. and 
1,848,079 bbl. respectively. 

September exports compared with 
146,736 bbl. in August and 258,698 
bbl. in September a year ago. Larg- 
est clearances in September were to 
the Philippines which took 117,961 
bbl. Other clearances included: Cen- 
tral America 34,854; Hongkong 18,- 
884; West Indies 9,888; Panama 6,392: 
Japan 5,699; Straits Settlements 5,- 
777; Thailand 4,337; South America 
3,731; West Africa 2,066; Colombia 
1,694 bbl. 


AOM Members Inspect 
Remodeled Mill at 
Lethbridge Meeting 


LETHBRIDGE, ALTA. — Visitors 
from New York, Chicago, Minneapo- 
lis, Kansas City, Seattle and from 
all parts of Canada attended the 
meeting of Prairie District No. 13, 
Association of Operative Millers, at 
Lethbridge, Nov. 18-19. Highlight of 
the program was a visit to the re- 
cently remodeled Pneu-flow mill of the 
Ellison Milling and Elevator Co., with 
officials of Thomas Robinson & Son, 
Ltd., the British firm of milling engi- 
neers responsible for the work, on 
hand to explain points to inspection 
parties. 

Elected chairman of the district 
was J. B. Milne, Purity Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Calgary, with T. W. Jackson, 
Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Saskatoon as vice chairman. E. F. 
Sinclair, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Medicine Hat, was elected treasurer 
and J. T. Wimbush, Kipp Kelly, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, was reaffirmed as secre- 
tary. 

Reed C. Ellison, in his address of 
welcome to the millers, outlined the 
extent of the modernization which 
has been carried out at his firm's mill. 
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Acknowledging the value of the co- 
operation given by the Robinson staff 
Mr. Ellison said he was very satisfied 
with the results so far obtained. The 
mill attained its full rated capacity 
within 36 hours running time of 
start-up. 

After the mill visit questions were 
placed before a panel made up of 
Douglas Paterson, head miller for 
Ellison, George Hayward and Herik 
Gardberg of Robinsons, and J. T. 
Wimbush of Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Robin- 
son agents in Canada. 

At the banquet John S. Peach, di- 
rector of public relations for the 
Canadian Petroleum Assn., Calgary, 
gave a petro-chemical display. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
6.85, standard $6@6.07, clear $5@ 
5.21. Cotton bags 26¢, papers 11¢. 

St. Louis: Flour sales were of small 
volume last week, local mills report- 
ed. A few sales were made on a Pp.d.s. 
basis. Many buyers are booked to 
early 1956. Bakers were purchasing 
only as needed. 

Shipping directions were fairly 
good. Demand for clears and low 
grades was slow. Packaged goods 
were in excellent demand. 

Quotations Nov. 25, in 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.50, 
top hard $7.60, ordinary $6. In 100-lb. 
papers: Bakers, cake $685, pastry 
$5.15, soft straights $5.30, clears 
$4.85; hard winter short patents $6 05, 
standard $5.90, clears $5.25; spring 
short $6.55, standard $6.45, clears 
$6.25. 


East 


Buffalo: Apathy ruled the flour 
market last week. There was little 
local or national news to stimulate 
buyer interest. 

Sales of spring wheat flour were 
very light, and prices were down 10¢. 
Premiums were off 1@2¢. 

Kansas wheat flour was about un- 
changed. Sales were nominal. 

Clear flours and soft wheat fiours 
were unchanged, Sales were light. 

Holiday sales volume of local bak- 
eries was about on a par with a 
year ago. 

There was little activity shown in 
the export market. 

Flour output here was below a 
week ago and slightly below a year 
ago. Mill running time showed the 
effects of the holiday, with some mills 
off one to two days from their sched- 
ules in previous weeks. 

Quotations Nov. 25: Spring family 
$7.70, high gluten $7.22@7.36, short 
$6.77 @ 6.91, standard $6.72 @ 681, 
straight $6.67, first clear $6.58@6.61; 
hard winter short $6 60@6.70, stand- 
ard $650@6.55, first clear $6.20; soft 
winter short patent $7.41 @ 7.44, 
standard $6.59@6.71, straight $5.61@ 
5.70, first clear $5.11@5.20. 

New York: Interest in hard wheat 
bakery flours continued very light 
here last week. Most transactions 
were confined to bookings of a fill-in 
nature. 

The lack of interest displayed by 
bakers and jobbers, who were content 
to draw upon fair-sized balances, was 
attributed to lack of confidence in 
present price levels. There was also 
a belief among the trade that mills 
may become more aggressive sellers 
as soon as backlogs begin to decline. 

Quotations Nov. 25: Spring family 
flour $7.80, high gluten $7.25@7.34, 
standard patent $6.69@6.79, clears 
$6.60@6.80; hard winter short patent 
$6.45@6.55, standard patent $6.25@ 
6.35; soft winter high ratio $6.15@ 
7.35, straights $5.40@5.60. 

Boston: Trading activity in the lo- 
cal flour market continued spotty and 
haphazard last week despite a fairly 
substantial decline in spring wheat 
flour. 

Most grades of springs declined 10¢ 
for the week. Hard winters fluctuated 


in a narrow range, closing only slight- 
ly higher. All grades of soft wheat 
flour were unchanged. 


Dealers reported that the fresh de- 
cline in springs failed to attract any 
buying interest beyond the customary 
volume of small lots for fill-in pur- 
poses. On the hard winter wheat 
flours, most potential buyers were 
firm in their position that current 
quotations were too high and sub- 
stantially above their conception of 
values. Soft wheat flours were also 
relatively dull, with little or no trad- 
ing interest. 

Quotations Nov. 26: Spring short 
patents $6.80@6.90, standards $6.70@ 
6.80, high gluten $7.25@7.35, first 
clears $6 62@6.82; hard winter short 
patents $6.49@6.59, standards $6.29G 
639; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37@ 
6.62, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.47@5 67, high ratio $6.17@7.37; 
family $7.82. 


Philadelphia: Thanksgiving week 
brought the usual holiday atmosphere 
to the local flour market, and the 
principal feature appeared to be un- 
certainty. This was manifested in the 
over-all price structure which kept all 
grades within 5¢ sack of the previous 
week’s closings. The narrowness of 
the movement itself seemed to be evi- 
dence of the fact that there was noth- 
ing in the day-to-day news to spur 
bakers and jobbers into departing 
from the sideline positions. However, 
reports in the trade indicated a slight 
acceleration in orders from those in 
need of early replacements and seek- 
ing only nearby coverage. 

Advices indicated that there was 
more of this ordering in hard winters 
than elsewhere in the list, and they 
responded with a firming of the un- 


dertone. The lengthening period since 
buying last was active led the trade 
to believe that more hand-to-mouth 
orders will make their appearance in 
the coming weeks because of the gen- 
eral reluctance to build up stocks just 
ahead of inventory-taking. However, 
a sharp downturn might witness a 
broadening of commitments. Price 
ideas, meanwhile, are said to be well 
under latest postings. 

Quotations Nov. 26: Spring high 
gluten $7.30@7.40, short patent $6 80 
@6.90, standard $6.75@6.85, first 
clear $650@6.60; hard winter short 
patent $645@6.55, standard $6.20@ 
6.30; soft winter, nearby $5.15@5.25. 

Pittsburgh: Bakers and jobbers in 
the tri-state area showed little in- 
clination to buy flour last week, al- 
though the prices were lower on 
spring wheat patents. Advantageous 
prices were quoted on spring wheat 
flours but results of sales efforts were 
very small. 

Little interest is shown in adding 
to present stocks. It is stated that 
some bakers are fully covered in hard 
Kansas and spring wheat patents in 
many cases for the next 60 days or 
longer. 

Family flour continues to sell mod- 
erately well to jobbers and grocers 
and directions are also good. In other 
patents directions are reported as 
continuing to be “only fair.” 

Quotations Nov. 26: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.13@6.30, medium 
patent $6.23@6.35, short patent $6.33 
@6.45; spring wheat standard pat- 
ent $6.50@6.75, medium patent $6.55 
@6.80, short patent $6.60@6.85, clears 
$6.60@6.90, high gluten $7.05@7.30; 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.70, other brands $6.70@7.25; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.25 @7.13. 





NEBRASKA OFFICERS—Officers of the Nebraska Bakers Assn. took time 





ce 


following their election during the 42nd annual convention recently to 
pose for the above picture. From the left, seated: Edward Debus, Debus 
Baking Co., Hastings, outgoing president; John Dulacki, Ye Pastry Shoppe, 
Omaha, president; and R. G. Sehnert, Sehnert Bakery, Kearney, first vice 
president; standing, from the left: T. F. McNaughtin, Jr., T. F. McNaughtin 
Co., Omaha, treasurer; L. F. O’Kinski, Standard Brands, Inc., Omaha, sec- 
retary; and James Zeilenga, Interstate Bakeries Corp., Omaha, second vice 


president. 


South 


New Orleans: With the short busi- 
ness week, flour sales were light, and 
buyers showed little inclination to 
purchase for other than immediate 
needs. The only activity in future 
booking was found in some moderate 
amounts of northern springs for the 
baking and jobbing trade on a decline 
in prices. Hard winters were ex- 
tremely quiet, with practically no 
interest being shown at the advanced 
prices over recent lows. 

Cracker and cookie bakers showed 
some interest in soft winters, with 
some moderate amounts being worked 
to the cracker trade. Cake flour busi- 
ness showed up some better, with a 
few small sales for 120-day periods 
Family flour business was very quiet 
with jobbers content to work down 
present bookings. 

Shipping directions were about as 
expected or showed a slightly im- 
proved volume over the preceding 
weeks. Stocks on hand, while still 
heavy. are beginning to show a slight 
reduction. 

Export flour sales were rather 
quiet; however, the Netherlands was 
bidding actively at prices unaccept- 
able to. sellers. Only small scattered 
amounts were worked to the Ameri- 
cas. 

Quotations Nov. 25, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwaall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5 95@6.05, 
standard $5 80@5.95, first clear $4.90 
@5.30; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.50@6.70, standard $6.30@ 
6.50, first clear $5.80@6.20, high glu- 
ten $6.85@7.05; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.45@5.75, straight $5.05@5.35, 
first clear $4.40@4.85, high ratio cake 
$5.80@6.25; Pacific Coast cake $6.70 
@6.95, pastry $6.10@6.25. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Production last week held 
up well at both terminal and interior 
points, and millers were not hesitant 
to state that business is better at the 
present time than they had earlier 
anticipated. A good share of current 
demand comes from heavy sales of 
family package and special purpose 
flours, and export business continues 
at a rather slow rate. More and more 
attention is being given to promotion 
of sales in the domestic market, and 
millers feel that this promotion, plus 
the normal population increase, is 
largely responsible for current above 
average production. Family patent 
$7.80, bluestem $6.94, bakery $7.16, 
pastry $6 08. 

Portland: Flour bookings showed a 
slight increase in the Pacific North- 
west last week. Export mills are hav- 
ing a fairly good operation, with 
enough new bookings from the Phil- 
ippines and Hong Kong to keep their 
operations at a fairly good level. Do- 
mestic buying, while not large at any 
one time, has been satisfactory to the 
mills for this time of the year. Grind- 
ing operations are about seasonally 
normal. 

Quotations Nov. 25: high gluten 
$7.25, all Montana $7.10, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.30, bluestem bakers 
$6.97, cake $7.03, pastry $6.13, pie 
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$5.83, whole wheat 100% $6.61, gra- 
ham. $6.02, cracked wheat $5.71. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Official sources 
purchased somewhat over 1,000 tons 
of No. 5 wheat flour from one of the 
larger milling firms. Mills are fairly 
busy on domestic orders, but export 
business is slow. 

Quotations Nov. 26: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.40 
bbl., less cash discounts, 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used; bakers $8 80@ 
930 bbl., less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

Winter wheat flour prices were ad- 
vanced owing to the higher cost of 
wheat. Quotations Nov. 26: $3.70, 100 
lb., f.a.s. Halifax in export cottons. 

Offerings of winter wheat are prac- 
tically nonexistent, even though the 
price had advanced. Quotations Nov. 
26: $1.50 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winn'peg: Domestic and export 
trade in Canadian flour remains 
steady and western mills report no 
let-up in capacity production on a 
five-day week. Stocks are moderate 
and prices unchanged. Export flour 
movement for the week ended Nov. 
24 amounted to slightly more than 
177,000 bbl., and of this 93.300 bbl. 
were for IWA countries. Most of the 
export business in flour was small 
lots. Quotations Nov. 26: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.60@11.20; second pat- 
ents $10.10@10.80; second patents to 
bakers $9.20@9.50; all prices cash 
carlots. 

Vancouver: Export flour business 
reported out of this port during the 
week was somewhat easier. While 
regular monthly sales were made to 
Central and South American coun- 
tries, importers in the Philippines 
were not so active. It was reported 
business for December movement was 
down somewhat, apparently due to 
recent substantial bookings. 

In the domestic field sales are 
showing the seasonal pickup for the 
holiday. Prices are unchanged. For 
hard wheat grinds, cash car quota- 
tions, Nov. 26: first patents $11.20 
in jutes and $11.30 in 98's cottons; 
bakers patents $9.40 in paper bags 
and $9.80 in cottons; western pastry 
to the trade $13.50 and western cake 
flour $14.50. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Fairly good demand 
for current offerings of bran and 
standard middlings held prices for 
these items about steady, but heavy 
feeds were in surplus and declined 
$2@3 ton in the week ending Nov. 28. 
Quotations: Bran $37.50@38, stand- 
ard midds. $38.50@39, flour midds. 
$42.50, red dog $45. 

Kansas City: A little better in- 
terest was shown in millfeed over the 
weekend as the weather dipped to 
below freezing and lighter offerings 
because of last week’s holiday left 
the market with not quite sufficient 
supplies. However, demand mostly 
was for moderate amounts for nearby 
shipment. Quotations Nov. 28: Bran 
$31.25@31.75, shorts $37@37.50, 
midds. $33.75@34.25 bulk, Kansas 
City; bran $34.50@35, shorts $38.50 
@39, sacked, Kansas City. 

Oklahoma City: Demand for feeds 
continues slow, with plenty of offer- 
ings. Prices declined $1.25 on bran 
and $1 on shorts. Quotations, straight 
cars: Bran $37@38, millrun $39@40, 
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shorts $41@42. Mixed or pool cars 
$1 higher on all classes. 

Fort Worth: Demand for millfeed 
was very quiet last week and offer- 
ings were moderate. Quotations Nov. 
25, burlaps: Bran $43@43.50, gray 
shorts $45.50@46.50, delivered Texas 
common points; 50¢ to $1 lower on 
bran and unchanged on shorts com- 
pared with a week ago. 


Salina: Demand last week was fair, 
with bran $1.50 per ton lower and 
shorts down a like amount. Supplies 
were about equal to demand. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Nov. 25: 
Bran $34.50@35, gray shorts $38.50 
@39. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand last 
week was strong and equally divided 
between bran and shorts. Most sales 
were to jobbers, with mixers buying 
to a lesser extent. Demand was 
strong enough to absorb all available. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Nov. 
25: Bran $34.50@35, shorts $38.50 
@39. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
last week. Due to low operating time 
of mills, supplies were insufficient. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Nov. 
26: Bran $34.50@35, shorts $38.50@ 
39. Bran declined $1.25 ton and shorts 
$1 ton, compared with the preceding 
week. 

Chicago: Bran and standard midds. 
made a small amount of headway in 
the central states during the week 
ending Nov. 28. A livelier demand 
pushed prices ahead 50¢ to $1.50 ton. 
Flour midds. and red dog, however, 
suffering from a seasonally slower 
demand, lost around $4 ton. Quota- 
tions Nov. 28: Bran $41@42, stand- 
ard midds. $41@42, flour midds. $49 
@50, red dog $49@50. 

St. Louis: Demand for millfeed was 
slow last week. The price trend was 
steady. Supplies were adequate. Quo- 
tations Nov. 25: Bran $39@39.50, 
shorts $43@43.50, St. Louis switching 
limits. 

Buffalo: There was a little flurry 
of sales on Nov. 22 and the early part 
of Nov. 23, but after that the mill- 
feed market quieted down. Bran was 
bolstered by a slight pick-up in dairy 
feed demand. There was just enough 
demand for middlings to establish a 
50¢ to $1 premium over bran. On 
straight carlots, middlings were 50¢ 
to $1 below bran, There is nothing 
on the tracks here except perhaps 
a car or two of middlings. Both bran 
and middlings gained $2 during the 
week. Heavy feeds were off $5 in a 
seasonal slump. Mill running time 
ranged from five to six days. Quota- 
tions Nov. 25: Bran $43.25@43.50, 
standard midds. $44.50, flour midds. 
$48@48.75, red dog $48@48.75. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
displayed minor gains last week, al- 
though the overall trading activity 
was still disappointing to most poten- 
tial sellers. Local weather conditions 
dictated the possibility of increased 
buying activity, but it was slow in 
materializing. Supplies were adequate 
to ample, but the demand was still on 
the cautious side. Domestic bran 
finished about 75¢ net higher with 
Canadian commanding a $1.25 pre- 
mium. Middlings were about 75¢ 
easier, with Canadian selling at a 
$1.25 premium. Quotations Nov. 26: 
Bran, domestic, $49.75, Canadian $51; 
midds., domestic, $49.75, Canadian 
$51. 

Philadelphia: Very little activity 
showed itself in the local millfeed 
market last week as dealers reported 
a continued reluctance among their 
customers to build up balances. No 
real improvement is expected unless 
prices decline sharply or the weather 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 lb. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted), Nov. 19, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
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SCROLL—Emil Hilbert (left) owner 
of Hilbert’s Bakery, Chicago, is given 
a scroll by Bernard Bowling, president 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, to commemorate his master- 
piece—the 2,000-lb. decorated cake he 
made for the 40th anniversary of 
Miami Beach, Fla. The huge cake was 
presented to the city during the 1955 
ARBA convention at Miami Beach. 
The scroll presentation, which compli- 
ments the decorator on his “skill and 
artistry,” was made during the recent 
meeting in Chicago to lay plans for 
the 1956 ARBA convention and ex- 
hibition, April 8-11, in Chicago, Mr. 
Hilbert will serve as chairman of the 
baked goods display committee at 
the 1956 convention. Mr. Bowling also 
presented a complimentary scroll to 
Fred A. Grimmig, general chairman 
at the ARBA Miami Beach conven- 
tion, 





changes suddenly. The Nov. 26 list 
of quotations shows bran at $49, 


standard midds at $50, red dog at 
$61, all unchanged from the previous 
week. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices were 
down last week but sales continued 
to be strong in bran while slow in 
other millfeeds. Supplies were plenti- 
ful in all lines. Quotations Nov. 26, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran $46.30 
@47.40, standard midds. $46.30@ 
48.40, flour midds. $53.40@55.40, red 
dog $58.30@59.90. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
eased off last week and prices 
dropped approximately $2 ton on both 
bran and shorts. Demand was fairly 
active for immediate and nearby 
from the mixing and jobbing trade, 
and offerings were somewhat freer. 
Little interest was shown in future 
bookings with a slight setback of 
25@50¢ through May. Quotations 
Nov. 25: Bran $44@45, shorts $48 
@ 49. 

Seattle: The millfeed market last 
week was quiet and sluggish, with 
supplies apparently beginning to run 
a bit ahead of consumption. Demand 
in California was lacking, and local 
consumers were well booked up. Mill- 
ers were producing at a higher rate 
than they had earlier anticipated, and 
the demand was simply not there. 
Market easy at $45 ton, delivered 
common transit points. 

Portland: Millrun $44, midds. $49 
ton 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 
changed last week, with demand and 
supply running neck and neck. Mills 
continue to operate to capacity and 
are booked well through December. 
Quotations Nov. 25: Red bran and 
millrun $43, midds. $48. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $50, midds. $55. 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$50.50, midds. $55.50, f.o.b. San Fran- 
ciseo and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed is fair- 
ly searce for immediate delivery, but 
some offerings for later shipment are 
being made. Quotations Nov. 26: 
Bran $54@55, shorts $54@56, midds. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


$62@63, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for western 
millfeeds for shipment to eastern 
Canada and the New England states 
is steady and prices are unchanged. 
Supplies at present are well taken. 
Quotations Nov. 26: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b 
mills $40@43, shorts $44@48, midds. 
$50@52. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: Prices held steady last 
week, although deliveries from 
prairie mills were somewhat slowed 
up by slides on the two railways. No 
export interest is presently in sight. 
Supplies are ample for immediate 
needs. Cash car quotations: Bran $51 
@54, shorts $55@56, midds. $61. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Interest in rye flour 
remained light, with prices unchanged 
during the week ending Nov. 25. A 
decline of 5¢ sack was posted on Nov 
28, however. Quotations Nov. 25: 
Pure white rye $4.10@4.15, medium 
rye $3.90@3.95, dark rye $3.35@3.40. 

Buffalo: Rye flour prices were un- 
changed last week. Sales were nomi- 
nal. Quotations Nov. 25: White rye 
$5@5.10, medium rye $4.80@4.90, 
dark rye $4.25@4.30. 

New York: Rye flour buying 
policies here last week were highly 
conservative as most bakers and job- 
bers drew upon balances. Activity 
during the week was confined to scat- 
tered small lot bookings. Quotations 
Nov. 25: Pure white patents $4.85@ 
4.95. 

Philadelphia: Small fill-ins con- 
tinued to be responsible for the bulk 
of activity in the local rye market. 
Bakers appeared to be unwilling to 
book ahead because of a rather 
widely-held belief that prices are due 
for a downward revision. The Nov. 26 
quotation on rye white was unchanged 
from the previous week at $4.85@ 
4.95. 

Chicago: Rye flour business was 
mostly unchanged from the previous 
slow week in the period ending Nov. 
26 in the central states. Prices were 
unchanged, and there was little in- 
centive for consumers to stock up. 
Only fill-in buying occurred. Quota- 
tions Nov. 26: White patent rye $4.40 
@447, medium $4.20@4.27, dark 
$3.65 @3.72. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales con- 
tinued at a low ebb last week. Prices 
showed little change. Directions were 
only fair. Quotations Nov. 26, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Pure white rye 
flour No. 1 $4.75@4.86, medium $4.55 
@4.66, dark $4@4.11, blended $6.21@ 
6.31, rye meal $4.15@4.36. 


St. Louis: Demand was fair last 
week, with the price trend firm. Quo- 
tations Nov. 25: Pure white $4.78, 
medium $4.58, dark $4.03, rye meal 
$4.28. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Demand in Western 
Canada for rolled oats and oatmeal 
is moderately good, and there is no 
accumulation of supplies. Prices re- 
main steady. Quotations Nov. 26: 
Rolled oats in 80-Ib. sacks $5.20@5.40, 
oatmeal in 98-Ib. sacks $6.10@6.35 in 
the three prairie provinces. All prices 
cash carlots. 

Toronto-Montreal: Business is fair, 
with supplies ample to meet the de- 
mand. Quotations Nov. 26: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal 
in 98-Ib. cottons $6.65, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal 
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Farm Problems Draw Attention of 
Western Grain, Feed Association 


DES MOINES—The present diffi- 
culties surrounding U.S. agriculture 
as a result of surpluses and depressed 
product prices were given a great 
deal of attention at the Western 
Grain & Feed Assn. convention here 
Nov. 21-22 at Hotel Fort Des Moines. 

The feed and grain men, as directly 
involved in farm problems as their 
customers, were given not only the 
facts of the situation but sound sug- 
gestions on how they can help feeders 
and at the same time help them- 
selves. 

Registration at the convention 
totaled nearly 700, with a capacity 
crowd present for the annual ban- 
quet. A feature of the banquet pro- 
gram this year was a special tribute 
paid to past presidents of the or- 
ganization. 

The association in its business ses- 
sion approved a resolution to “regis- 
ter its interest” in a recommended 
study of the merits of shifting grain 
trading to a hundredweight basis. 
Such a study is being considered by 
the Agricultural Marketing Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Farm Policy 


A discussion of farm policy from 
the standpoint of the feed and grain 
trades was presented by Alvin E. 
Oliver, assistant manager of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
Washington. 

“You as a feed man or country ele- 
vator operator have a big stake in 
the future farm programs,” he said. 
“You are interested in farm pros- 
perity. A farmer with dollars in his 
jeans is a better customer. Your busi- 
ness depends upon a prosperous agri- 
culture, just as a prosperous farm 
depends upon well-managed soil.” 

Mr. Oliver declared that he is cer- 
tain farm legislation will affect the 
business of grain and feed men more 
than it will affect the income of 
farmers. He predicted that Secretary 
Benson will undoubtedly stay with 
flexible supports. 

The speaker pointed out that many 
questions have been raised about the 
soil bank plan—whether it would be 
voluntary or compulsory, what acre- 
age payments would be and the ex- 
tent that the land would be idle. 
Some believe, he said, that the di- 
verted acres should be completely 
idle and used only for summer fallow 
or green manure crops. “Workers in 
government have told me it would 
be impossible to enforce a program 
where livestock could not graze the 
green acres,” he added. “One old- 
timer gleefully said, ‘This is the 
philosophy of the old triple-A, and 
now the conservatives are promot- 
ing it.’” 

Mr. Oliver also had a word of 
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Ray Pollock Heads 


Western Association 


DES MOINES—Ray Pollock, Pol- 
lock Elevators, Walford, was elected 
president of the Western Grain & 
Feed Assn. at the organization’s 
meeting Nov. 21-22. He succeeds Dean 
Daniels, McMaster Grain Co., Sioux 
City. 

Al Krogstad, Squeler Feed & Grain 
Co., Harlan, was elected vice presi- 
dent; Don Frantz, Don Frantz Sales 
Co., Des Moines, was reelected treas- 
urer and Mark G. Thornburg, Des 
Moines, was renamed executive sec- 
retary. 


warning to those who think that sur- 
pluses can be avoided by growing 
grass. Because of improvements in 
grassland farming and breeding of 
new varieties, a surplus of grass 
could conceivably develop, he said. 

He reminded elevator men that 
their business is tied to government 
farm programs—that if suddenly 
someone found a magic formula to 
dispose of grain surpluses at once the 
warehouse trade would find itself 
with “empty monuments across the 
country.” 

Mr. Oliver said the trade has a 
terrific public relations job ahead of 
it to create understanding of its func- 
tion as a middleman. “Remember,” 
he said, “what you neglect to say 
now you may not be able to say when 
controls are tightened.” 


Real Solution Needed 

The nation’s perplexing farm prob- 
lem deserves a real solution—not one 
made on a partisan basis, Marvin Mc- 
Lain, director of the grain division, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, told 
the audience. 

Reporting on a recent visit to 
Europe, Mr. McLain said that every- 
thing seems to be looking up there 
except agriculture. “I feel that agri- 
cultural production world-wide has 
rough days ahead of it,” he said. 

Citing the wheat situation as an 
example, the speaker said that world- 
wide surpluses are growing, with for- 
mer importers now producing more 
and more of this grain. He sail there 
is no doubt that all of the wheat pro- 
duced in the U.S. could be utilized if 
it could be done without hurting the 
economies of other nations. 

A definite cut in storage rates for 
elevators under the Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement is being proposed 
by government officials, Robert G. 
Cargill, president, Victoria Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis, and chairman of 
the GFDNA country elevator com- 
mittee, told the group. 

“We are against the gun, but we 
can win our points if we apply our- 
selves,” Mr. Cargill declared. “Get 
out your agreement and study it. 
What we need are good solid figures 
based on your costs,” he urged the 
grain-handlers. 

More negotiations between grain 
men and government officials are 
scheduled for December, and open 
hearings on the final proposals are 
expected to be held in January. 

He outlined some of the suggested 
changes as follows: The former plan 
of acceleration of the rate in the first 
few months would be dropped, with 
the rate uniform throughout the year; 
dropping of the service charge that 
has been allowed on grain going into 
a second year of storage; drastic 
lowering of the handling charge on 
identity preserved grain; dropping of 
the provision for 10-day free storage. 


Stockholders’ Report 


Walter C. Berger, associate admin- 
istrator of the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service and vice president of 
Commodity Credit Corp., presented 
“A Stockholders’ Report” at the 
windup luncheon session of the con- 
vefition. 

“CCC is the biggest corporation of 
its kind in the world,” he said. “You 
—as American taxpayers—are really 
the stockholders. So I am making a 
sort of a stockholders’ report to you 
about what’s happening on the farm 
price-support front.” 

Since July 1, 1953, CSS has been 
able to move out of CCC inventory 
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surplus commodities with a cost value 
of about $4 billion, he reported. 
“That’s a big pile of agricultural 
commodities. If it had not been 
moved out, our present situation 
would of course be much worse than 
it is,” he said. 

However, in spite of sales efforts, 
the total CCC inventory has been 
running at record levels, since acqui- 
sitions have been exceeding disposal 
for a number of important com- 
modities, he explained. 

Wheat and cotton, plus the other 
“basic” commodities which have been 
under mandatory 90% price supports 
until this year, are causing the big- 


gest surplus troubles, he said, and 
acreage allotments and quotas are 
not cutting down the surpluses of 


wheat and cotton. 


“I do not mean to be pessimistic 
in setting forth these developments,” 
he said. “It is merely a frank report 
to a group of stockholders in our 
price support corporation. American 
agriculture is basically in a very 
sound position. There is no need to 
be. discouraged about the future if 
we just have the judgment and de- 
termination to face facts and do the 
sound thing about correcting past 
mistakes,” he concluded. 


Better Job Required 

Feed dealers were urged to do a 
better job of keeping up with the 
times in retailing their products by 
E. D. Griffin, vice president, Allied 
Mills, Inc., Chicago. 

“Our business as retail feed mer- 
chants, like all other businesses, has 
undergone great changes in the past 
years due to the expanding economy,” 
Mr. Griffin said. “The change is not 
merely a matter of expanding our 
physical facilities to meet increased 
volume. We have become the most 
efficient food producing country in 
the world. .. . The farmer is an edu- 
cated businessman. He has found that 
his business requires and deserves 
special attention from his suppliers. 
As feed merchants we need to keep 
abreast of the times.” 

Feed men must be familiar with 
progress in agricultural techniques 
and be in a position to serve the 
larger operators who may be develop- 
ing, he pointed out. 

“No single efficiency factor can 
help the livestock and poultry farm- 
ers any more than better feeds,” Dr. 
Robert R. Spitzer, vice president in 
charge of research and promotion 
for Murphy Products Co., Burlington, 
Wis., told the feed men. 

“The farmer’s chances of boosting 
his income by increasing prices is 
slim, but he can lower his costs,” Dr. 
Spitzer said. “His biggest single cost 
is feed, and his cheapest way to feed 
is to feed all essential nutrients in 
correct balance.” 

Herbert W. Pike, Whiting, Iowa, 
farmer, who last summer toured 
Russia with a group of other farmers, 
interspersed his report on Russian 
agriculture with some candid com- 
ments on the domestic farm scene 
as well. 

At the start of the trip, he said, 
the group met with Secretary Ben- 
son in an air-conditioned office in 
Washington. “Somehow, I felt, the 
air-conditioning insulated Mr. Benson 
from the Midwest,” he said. “Mr. 
Benson assured us that agriculture 
would be o.k. in the long run. Some 
of us are wondering how long a run 
it is going to be because a lot of 
farmers are beginning to pant.” 

A basic observation on Russian ag- 
riculture made by Mr. Pike was that 
production is highly inefficient as the 
collective farms there require 10 
times as much labor for the same 





Edward A, Alesch 


PROMOTED—Edward A. Alesch has 
been named assistant sales manager 
of bakery products for the Food 
Products Division of the Western 
Condensing Co., Appleton, Wis., an- 
nounces Doug L. Mann, vice president 
and director of sales. Mr. Alesch had 
been serving in the company’s tech- 
nical service department. He joined 
the company in January, 1949, as a 
senior food consultant on bakery 
product development. A graduate of 
Dunwoody Institute of Baking, Min- 
neapolis, and the American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, Mr. Alesch had 
been engaged in actual bakery pro- 
duction prior to 1949. 





production as would be required on a 
U.S. family-type farm. There are no 
field fences in Russia. Livestock is 
herded while on pasture. 
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Renovated Elevator 


To Store CCC Wheat 


OGDENSBURG, N.Y.—The 500,000 
bu. Rutland grain elevator, recently 
renovated after seven years of dis- 
use, is receiving wheat to be stored 
here by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
until it is exported. 

The first boat-load of grain in the 
“Malietoa,” arrived at the Rutland 
docks and unloading of 230,000 bu. 
of wheat was begun. Another grain 
ship, the “Cornell,” with a quarter- 
million bushels of wheat is scheduled 
to arrive from Duluth. 

The renovation of the elevator in- 
cluded its electri‘ication, eliminatior. 
of an antiquated steum plant and 
reconditioning of 400 ft. of piers and 
docks. 
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St. Regis Opens Sales 
Office at Little Rock 


NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 
announces the opening of a multiwall 
packaging division sa'es office in Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. Bruce C. Kelly, pre- 
vious'y sales representative and office 
manager in Birmingham, will head 
the new office, located at 38 Bar- 
bara Drive. 

Mr. Kelly will work under the di- 
rection of the multiwall packaging 
division’s southwestern district office 
located in Dallas. 

This division sells multiwall paper 
bags, bag making and bag filling 
equipment used to package rock prod- 
ucts, manufactured feeds, chemicals, 
agricultural commodities and a num- 
ber of other products. 
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256,534 Girls Enter 
General Mills Contest 


MINNEAPOLIS—A total of 256,- 
534 home-minded graduating girls in 
10,222 of the nation’s high schools 
have been enrolled in the Betty 
Crocker Search for the American 
Homemaker of Tomorrow, it was an- 
nounced here this week by General 
Mills, Ine., sponsor of the $100,000 
scholarship program. This is a large 
increase over the participation last 
year when 187,463 girls in 8,040 
schools were enrolled. 

Simultaneously on Dec. 6, these 
young women will test their aptitude 
for homemaking, the career that 
awaits eight out of 10 of them, in a 
written examination which will be 
given in nearly half of the US. 
schools. 

A homemaker of tomorrow will be 
selected for each school, each state 
plus the District of Columbia and the 
nation. The senior girl with the 
highest test score in each school will 
be entered in state competition which 
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offers a $1,500 first place an! $5¢0 


second place scholarship. The All 
American homemaker of tomorrow 
will be selected April 12 in Phila- 


delphia. Her scholarship will be in 
creased to $5,000. 
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Clifton R. Scarborough 


Has New Borden Post 


NEW YORK—Clifton R. Scar- 
borough has been named to the new- 
ly created post of southern sales 
district supervisor of the industrial 
products department of the Borden 
Food Products Co. 

His new duties will be the super- 
vision of sales throughout 15 south- 
ern states, extending as far west a 
Texas and Oklahoma. 

In addition, Scarborough will con- 
tinue to service his present territor: 
which includes North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, Kentucky, and 
parts of West Virginia and Ten- 
nessee. He lives in Kannapolis, N.C. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Stanley N. Jones, president of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, was 
elected to the national board of the 
Canadian Council of Christians and 
Jews at the annual meeting of the 
council held recently in Montreal. 

e 

H. E. McCoy, Oklahoma City 
branch manager of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., motored to Waco, Texas, with 
his family to spend Thanksgiving 
with relatives. 


Dan H. Brown, president of the 
Brown Milling Co., Chicago, became 


DEATHS 


Walter K. Woolman, 75, chairman 
of the board of the Tidewater Grain 
Co. and former president of the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Exchange, died 
Nov. 17. More details will be found 
on page 26. 











Cornelius Vanderbilt, 68, retired 
president of the Vanderbilt Flour Co., 
Chicago, died Nov. 23. He was with 
the company 48 years. Surviving are 
his wid 2w and three daughters. 


Stanley T. Woods, treasurer of the 
Woods and Sprague Milling Co., Inc., 
Albion, N.Y., died recently. 


Jeffrey R. Short, 75, president of 
the J. R. Short Milling Co., Chicago, 
died Nov. 27. Details will be found 
on page 12. 


T. H. Gillespie, vice president and 
general manager of the Werthan Bag 
Corp., Nashville, Tenn., died Nov. 27. 
More details will be found on page 16. 


Warren R. Anderson, founder of 
Flour and Feed Magazine and pub- 
lisher of it for 54 years prior to his 
retirement on June 1, 1955, died Nov. 
22 at the age of 82 years. Mr. Ander- 
son was a key figure in the founding 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. and served that group as treas- 
urer from 1913 to 1949. He was a 
graduate of Ohio State University 
and was a reporter for Milwaukee 
newspapers before entering the trade 
publishing business. 








the father of an 8 lb., 9 oz., baby girl 
Nov. 21. The daughter, Doris Mary, 
was born at St. Luke’s Hospital in 
Chicago. Both daughter, and her 
mother, Margretta C. Brown, are do 
ing well. The Brown’s have another 
child, a son, who is attending the 
Culver Military Academy. 


The annual general meeting of the 
Vancouver Merchants’ Exchange 
elected a board of trustees from the 
grain, lumber, shipping, towboat and 
general sections. This body will short- 
ly meet to name officers for the year 
Retiring president is Walter Brown 
of Pacific Coast Terminals, Ltd. 
Named as grain representatives on 
the council are: M. W. Berridge of 
Canada Grain Export Co.; R. K. Les- 
ter of K. A. Powell (Pacific), Ltd.; 
John C. Whittle of Burrard Termi- 
nals, Ltd., and Fred C. Wilkins of 
James Richardson & Sons, Ltd. 








HONOR—J. A. McBride, Jr., 


vice 
president of finance, Omar, Inc., 
Omaha (left), receives the bronze 
“Oscar of Industry” award for the 
best 1954 annual report in the bak- 
ing classification from Weston Smith, 
director of the annual report survey, 
at the Financial World eleventh an- 
nual awards banquet in the grand 
ballroom of the Hotel Statler, New 
York, recently. 
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A CRISIS IN AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


(Continued from page 11) 





In connection with the major farm 
groups, it has never been too clear 
just whom they represented. The 
farm group leaders are for the most 
part heads of organizations named by 
professional workers — in brief, 
Hessians, working this year in this 
camp and next year in the other. The 
extent of overlap of farm group 
memberships has never been defined, 
but it may be suspected that many 
farmers are attracted to two or more 
farm organizations through premium 
devices such as attractive insurance 
policies or other features which have 
nothing to do with the product or 
the service offered. 


Farm Revolution 


To return to the thesis set forth 
in The Northwestern Miller a week 
ago—we are entering into the crisis 
period of a farm revolution closely 
parallel to that of the industrial 
revolution which hit western Europe 
with the harnessing of steam power 
in the urban factory. 

Some comfort may be found in 
some clear-cut political sanity coming 
from the Democratic U.S. senator 
from New Mexico, Clinton P. Ander- 
son, who has strenuously refused to 
be drawn into the whirlpool of farm 
politics. 

On the Republican side, there is, 
as ever, the Vermont farm leader who 
has persistently fought for social- 
economie sanity in the farm program, 
Sen. George D. Aiken. These two 
gentlemen refiect a bi-partisan ap- 
proach to the farm crisis. 

Another point of comfort for the 
alarmed observers may be the newly 
expressed attitude of the junior 
Democratic senator from Massa- 
chusetts, John F. Kennedy, who 
recently repudiated the rigid high 
price support program and insisted 
that the farmer must not be torn 
into economic ribbons as partisan 
politicans wrangle over the disposal 
of the body. 

Within the Senate there is another 
Democratic farm leader, Spessard 
Holland of Florida, who rejects the 
partisan approach and leans to the 
Aiken-Anderson team. 


Deserves Best Attention 

From this focal point of defense, it 
must be hoped that the farm pro- 
gram can be thrown into focus and 
perspective and that it will be con- 
sidered as a huge social-economic 
problem deserving of the best atten- 
tion of the top leaders of the nation 
—including processing industrialists 
and such industrial leaders as heads 
of the automotive industry, steel and 
chemicals. 

The current “exquisite tenderness” 
of the farm community is the price 
squeeze, which is nothing more than 
its failure to keep up production 
cost-wise with the big mass produc- 
tion units. 

It is not too early to start think- 
ing about this farm problem. It is 
real. It is here. Secretary Benson is 
fighting a battle on a negative front. 
His is another Maginot line—a posi- 
tion in which he is frozen because of 
the presence of huge undisposable 
surpluses of three major commodities 
which make up a substantial part of 
our farm income. 

To sacrifice Secretary Benson to 
the political wolves will solve nothing. 
It will merely defer until some later 
day the reckoning. The present ad- 
ministration has not been purposely 
depressing farm income as claimed 
by some aspirants for the Democratic 


presidential nomination. The farm 
income slide is the inheritance from 
previous administrations which in- 
vested the farm competence in some 
highly questionable securities—as for 
example, the high price support pre- 
ferred stock, which has never met its 
dividend requirements. 

It is little wonder that a farmer 
may feel discomfort as he sees urban 
wages rise, dividends increase and 
stock prices zoom while he is caught 
in the cost-price squeeze—a squeeze 
which is the hand-maiden of a policy 
which the politicians thought would 
outlast the problem. 

The farm politician has led the 
farm community down a path of 
despair from which there is no re- 
turning except through some drastic 
remedy. Perhaps the situation would 
have happened without the political 
leadership. The farm faces industrial- 
ization. Farm costs must be brought 
into line with costs of industrial 
factories. 


There’s Still Time 


The sands in the hour glass are 
running out, but all is not lost. In 
fact, nothing is yet lost. There 
may be an opportunity for industrial 
leaders to join hands with political 
leaders to find a path through this 
farm chaos—the coal chaos as well. 
It is a poor remedy to attempt to 
solve the problem of unemployed coal 
miners through public food handouts 
to sustain them at a bare subsistence 
level. 

Let’s not toss aside our politicians 
abruptly. Strange as it may seem, 
they frequently exhibit good common 
sense. They are needed in making the 
economic-social broth to nourish our 
economic patients while the specialist 
economic doctors come through with 
an accurate diagnosis and treatment 
of the disease afflicting a very sub- 
stantial part of our nation’s life and 
well-being. 
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Tidewater Founder, 


Walter Woolman, Dies 


PHILADELPHIA — Walter K. 
Woolman, chairman of the board of 
the Tidewater Grain Co. and former 
president of the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Exchange, died Nov. 17 at 
his home at Riverton, N.J. He was 
75 years old. 

Mr. Woolman entered the grain 
business in 1902, joining his father, 
Samuel C. Woolman, in the operation 
of Woolman & Co. In 1920 he found- 
ed the Tidewater Grain Co. and re- 
mained its president until four years 
ago when he retired from an active 
role in the business. 

Surviving are his widow, a son and 
a daughter. 
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L. C. Slater Resigns 


Fulton Bag Position 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Louis C. 
Slater, manager of the textile bag 
division of Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, New Orleans, is resigning, ef- 
fective Nov. 30. 

After his graduation in 1921 from 
the University of Illinois, he became 
affiliated with the Boston Store, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., where he later became 
merchandise manager. In 1937 he 
joined the sales staff of Fulton’s New 
Orleans plant and was named man- 
rn of the textile bag division in 





Purina to Build 
Mill at Sioux City 


ST. LOUIS — The Ralston Purina 
Co. has announced plans for construc- 
tion of a new formula feed plant at 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Construction of the plant, which 
will have a capacity of about 75,000 
tons a year, will begin in the near 
future. 

The full line of Purina feeds will 
be manufactured in the new mill. 
When the mill is in production, it 
will employ some 50 persons. 

This plant will be the 47th manu- 
facturing plant of the Ralston Purina 
Co. and the third plant in Iowa. Oth- 
ers are located at Davenport and 
Iowa Falls. 

For construction of the Sioux City 
mill, a tract of land in excess of seven 
acres has been leased from Mrs. 
Blanche Verlinden through the Ten- 
nis Co. of Sioux City. 

Purina officials said the new Sioux 
City mill will represent a continua- 
tion of a program of expanding the 
company’s production and service fa- 
cilities to serve animal agriculture. 
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Midwest Chemists 
Plan Party Dec. 5 


CHICAGO—The annual Christmas 
party of the Midwest Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists is scheduled for the eve- 
ning of Dec. 5 at the Builders Club, 
228 N. La Salle St., Chicago. A so- 
cial hour will begin at 5:30 p.m., 
with dinner at 6:30. 

A gala evening is planned, with 
door prizes, egg-nog and community 
singing a part of the program. Sev- 
eral firms in previous years have 
contributed samples of their prod- 
ucts, and others wishing to do so 
may contact Dr. W. B. Bradley, 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago. His phone number is WHite- 
hall 4-6577. 

Speaker for the evening is Em- 
erson Armstrong, retired manager of 
industrial sales for Commonwealth 
Edison Co., Chicago. He will talk 
about the great rock saucer, the ex- 
tensive limestone deposit underlying 
Chicago and a vast surrounding area. 
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Use of Screenings in 


Feed in Iowa Clarified 


DES MOINES—An amendment to 
the Iowa feed law regarding the use 
of screenings in commercial feeds, 
passed by the last legislature, has 
prompted Mark G. Thornburg, execu- 
tive secretary of the Western Grain 
& Feed Assn., Des Moines, to seek 
clarification from the Iowa Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Iowa 
Attorney General's office. 

In a bulletin from the association, 
Mr. Thornburg said that the depart- 
ment had tentatively agreed to the 
following interpretation: 

“Screenings containing no noxious 
weeds can be used in commercial 
feeds. Screenings and inert matter 
containing noxious weeds is the basis 
of the prohibition in the new statute. 
It follows that removal of the seed, 
as such, would remove the prohibi- 
tion. Two methods of removal ap- 
pear physically possible. One method 
would be to extract all of the objec- 
tional seeds. The other would be to 
destroy the identity of such seeds so 
that it could no longer be properly 
described or identified as ‘seed’ or 
be capable of germination.” 

“This means,” says Mr. Thornburg, 
“that screenings and inert matter 
containing noxious weeds can be used 
as an ingredient in commercial feeds 
if properly ground but that the treat- 
ment or grinding must be done before 
the ingredient is mixed in commercial 
feeds. In other words, the screenings 
and inert matter containing noxious 
weeds can be used as an ingredient 
in commercial feeds if the identity of 
the weed seed is destroyed and the 
seed will not germinate. The one 
sure method of destroying the identity 
and germination would be by grind- 
ing. This is the responsibility of the 
seller.” 
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ADM Office Moved 


CHICAGO — The Chicago office of 
Archer - Daniels - Midland Co. moved 
Nov. 21. The new location of the 
offices is 4761 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 
30, Ill. The new telephone number is 
IRving 8-6590. The announcement 
was made by Thomas R. Procter, 
manager of the Chicago division. 











FEED SCHOOL ON AIR—Two segments of National Broadcasting Co.’s 





“Monitor” radio program on Nov. 19 were devoted to the feed technology 
program at Kansas State College. Representing Kansas State College was 
E. G. Davis, a senior in the feed tech program from Abilene, Kansas. Maurice 
Johnson of Staley Milling Co., Kansas City, gave the feed industry’s reactions 
to this new curriculum offered at K-State and its effect on the formula feed 
business. Shown left to right are William Larson, who authored the scripts; 
Paul Vogel, WDAF farm director, who interviewed Mr. Davis; Maurice John- 
son; E. G. Davis, and Randall Jesse, WDAF news director, who queried Mr. 


Johnson. 
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U.S. Food Bill 
$68 Billion 


NEW YORK—The American pub- 
lic is on its way to spending a rec- 
ord-breaking $68 billion for food this 
year, Paul S. Willis, president of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
said in an address at the 47th an- 
nual convention of the Grocery Man- 
ufacturers organization at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. Mr. Willis esti- 
mated that total food spending may 
reach $100 billion within the coming 
10 years. 

The grocery industry leader said 
the food and grocery business has 
enjoyed tremendous growth since the 
pre-war period. Consumer expendi- 
tures for food have risen from $16 
billion in 1939 to $64% billion in 
1954. 

“The amazing thing about this 
growth record is that our sales have 
far exceeded anything which could 
have been forecast on the basis of the 
increase in population and income,” 
Mr. Willis said. 

“In the old days,” he continued, 
“the percentage of disposable income 
spent for food dec'ined when income 
rose, but that old rule has been re- 
versed.” 

Mr. Willis said the American peo- 
ple are spending an average of 25% 
of their personal disposable income 
for food now, as against 23% in 
1935-39. “For this, they are receiving 
a basket of groceries which is near- 
ly 50% improved in terms of quan- 
tity, quality, packaging and conveni- 
ence,” he pointed out. 
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David R. Newsam 


Heads Missouri Bakers 


OSAGE BEACH, MO.—David R. 
Newsam, Jefferson City, was elected 
president of the Missouri Bakers 
Assn. at the annual fall outing at the 
Kirkwood lodge here recently. Mr. 
Newsam who is president of the Ham- 
mon Baking Co. has been head of the 
group insurance committee of the as- 
sociation during the past year. 

Other officers elected include Le- 
Roy Gillan, Gillan’s Bakery, Moberly, 
first vice president; Carl Muff, Muff’s 
Bakery, Trenton, second vice presi- 
dent; Sam Pasternak, Cake Box Bak- 
ers, Kansas City, treasurer, and 
George H. Buford, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, secretary. 

William F. Ellerbrock, Ellerbrock 
Bakeries, St. Louis, immediate past 
president, was named to the newly 
created post of chairman of the board 
and ambassador of good will. New 
directors elected for three-year terms 
were Nolan Junge, Junge Baking Co., 
Joplin, and Walter H. Williams, 
Colonial Baking Co., St. Louis. 

Appointed to head the group in- 
surance committee was Donald Trout, 
Trout’s Bakery, Boonville; labels and 
sanitation, Allen Lawrence, Colonial 
Baking Co., Springfield, and member- 
ship, Herman E. Barton, Columbia 
Baking Co., Columbia. 
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BAKERY BRANCH CLOSES 

BINGHAMTON, N.Y. — Spaulding 
Bakeries, Inc., has closed its Oneonta, 
N.Y., baking plant and will supply 
the needs of that area from its Bing- 
hamton bakery. Company officials 
said it would cost approximately 





$250,000 to modernize the closed 
plant. Herbert Price, manager of the 
Oneonta plant, will remain in charge 
of the office and salesmen. 








Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Steck Ex- 
change: 
Nov. Nov. 
18, 25, 
---1955— 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. .. 40 34% 34% 34% 
Allis-Chalmers .... 81% 62% 67 67% 
Pad. S648 ...... 134% 110 ..+s 112% 
Am. Cyanamid 63% 48 69 61% 
Ts Wins banker ce 27 106 119% 1214 
AEE. Oo. ....2.. 43% 36 395g 40 
pa 66% 62 6414 64% 
Cont. Baking Co... 41% 27% 36% 355% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 30% 26 265, 28 
Cream of Wheat .. 33 28% 31 31% 
Dow Chemical .... 60 43% 56% 56% 
Gen. Baking Co. .. 11% 99% 9% 9% 
~ = py oan 148% 139 142 141% 
Gen. Foods Corp... 90% 75 88'4 
Gen, Mills, Inc. ... 77% 70% 71% 
Merck & Co. ..... 30% 20 24 25% 
Pfd. $4.25 ...... 108 100 103 103 
Natl. Biscuit Co. .. 454% 37% 39% 39 
3: 3G 183. 173% 174% 174% 
Pillsbury M., Inc.. 59% 46% 54% 56% 
Og Eire 104% 100% .... 102 
Procter & Gamble. 108 91 99% 190 
Quaker Oats Co. .. 33% 30% 32% 32% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 419% 335% 40% 41% 
Std. Brands, Inc. . 41% 355% 365% 36% 
Sterling Drug ..... 57% 42% -- 85% 
Sunshine Bise., Inc. 874% 75% 77 79% 
United Biscuit 
of America ..... 534% 28 30 30% 
Victor Ch. Works. 37% 28% 32 31% 
Ward Baking Co... 24% 155% 15% 15% 
Pfd. $5.50 ...... 100% 102%, 103% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd... 107% 108 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd... 176% 178 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. .. 140 150 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd..... 122 122% 


Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ..... 91 93 


Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ....... 151 153 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 103% 105% 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd... 91% 93% 
United Biscuit of 

America, $4.50 Pfd. ... . 105 107 
Vietor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 89% 91% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 


Nov. Nov. 
18, 25, 
—1955— 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 7% 4% 6% 6% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co... 224 179 185 181 
3 Syiioe 141 133% 137% 135% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y¥.... 26% 20% 25% 
WO OE sew idecse 1115g 104 . 110 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% 5 aM 5K 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Hathaway Bak., Inc., “A” 4% 1% 
eR Re er 19% 20% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. .... 109% 112 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants. 3% 3M 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Nov. Nov. 
11, 18, 
—-1955—, 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 5 2% 4.35 4.30 
2 Pee 60 50% coo 
Can. Bakeries .... 9% 8 sbas x 
Can. Food Prod, .. 4.10 1.75 3.35 3.25 
ER PA x 4% x 7! 
Bi nbs eeccessee 65 33% 58 59% 


Gen. Bakeries .... 9% 7 8 8% 
Inter-City Bak. ... 17% 16 17 
Int. Mig., Pfd. .... 91 90% 90% 
Lake of the Woods, 
SS is kbéeeseewies 144% 45 
Maple Leaf Mig... 13% 9 11% 10% 
by viewense se cyd 190 105 1¢3 
McCabe Grain, A 20 15% °... 20 
Stes abeee ees 18% 15% 18% 
Mid Pac. Grain ... 23 22 ides “SEE 
Ogilvie Flour ..... 60 34 49% 48% 
B. 4uBhie sce rab 170 «160 )§=158% *158% 
St. Lawrence 
Flour, Pfd. ..... 135 130 . 130 
Std. Brands ...... 39% 35 eh ae 
Toronto Elevs. .... 18% 16 16 16% 
United Grain, A .. 19 17 17% 1™% 
Weston, Geo. A. .. 37% 29% 31 37% 
pe Sie eg 37% 29% 31% 37% 
4%% Pid. ...... 107 103) «105% 104 


*Less than Board lot. 
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Texas Team Wins K.C. 


Grain Judging Contest 


KANSAS CITY — The team of 
Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock, for the fifth straight year won 
the annual national collegiate grain 
judging competition sponsored by the 
Kansas City Board of Trade and the 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, 
Nov. 22. Teams from nine colleges 
competed in three divisions for team 
and individual honors. Kansas State 
College was the high team in the 
commercial grading section. 
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USDA’s Food Research 
Group Urges Study 


Of Human Nutrition 


WASHINGTON — Intensified 
studies of the role of animal and 
vegetable fats in human nutrition 
and the availability to the body of 
nutrients from various foods were 
among the lines of research con- 
sidered most urgent by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Food and 
Nutrition Research Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

The committee, meeting in Wash- 
ington recently generally endorsed 
the current program and future plans 
for food and nutrition research by 
USDA, but strongly urged further 
expansion of scientific investigations 
in the field of human nutrition. 

This committee, established under 
the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946, meets annually. Its detailed 
recommendations for USDA food and 
nutrition research in fiscal year 1958 
discussed at this year’s meeting, are 
to be submitted formally to the de- 
partment within the next few weeks. 

Specific areas in which the com- 
mittee indicated a need for new or 
expanded work by USDA included 
the following: 

Production Research: Study of in- 
secticide residues on plants and ani- 
mal products, both from the stand- 
point of their direct effect on human 
nutrition and indirect effects through 
their toxicity to plants and soils. 

Investigation of plant sources of 
vitamin By, and factors affecting the 
use of this relatively new vitamin by 
animals. 

Research on the role played by 
mineral elements in animal nutrition 
and the relation of mineral nutrition 
of plants to their content of toxic 
substances. 

Utilization Research: Besides the 
need for expanded work on fats in 
human nutrition and on the physiolo- 
gical availability of nutrients from 
foods, the committee saw high prior- 
ity needs for utilization research in a 
number of other fields, including: 

Study of household food losses, in- 
volving collection of weighed records 
of kitchen and plate discards from 
selected groups in the population, to 
determine the extent to which foods 
served are actually being consumed. 

Analytical studies on food con- 
sumption and dietary levels in the 
U.S.; development of more rapid and 
reliable methods to measure food 
palatability; study of dietary factors 
affecting human requirements for 
amino acids, the “building blocks” of 
proteins and research on forming 
food budgets, based on current nutri- 
tional recommendations, food con- 
sumption patterns and food prices. 

Marketing Research: Research on 
the control of insects that infest 
stored agricultural products to pre- 
vent wastage and insure the whole- 
someness of processed foods, includ- 
ing the development of insect-re- 
sistant packaging. 

Conducting various studies to aid 
in preserving the nutritive quality of 
fruits, vegetables, meat, poultry and 
eggs in marketing channels. 

Development of instruments and 
objective tests for measuring food- 
crop quality, and research on the 
consumption of processed foods and 
on consumption of milk by school 
children. 

Members of the committee atten4- 
ing the meeting were Dr. Merrill K. 
Bennett, Philadelphia; Dr. Grace A. 
Goldsmith (chairman), Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans; Mrs. Ethel 
Austin Martin, National Dairy Coun- 
cil, Chicago; Mrs. J. C. Merrill, Tren- 
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ton, N.Y.; Dr. Day Monroe, Topeka, 


Kansas; Dr. Herbert E. Robinson, 
Swift & Co., Chicago; Dr. Pearl P. 
Swanson (vice chairman), Iowa State 
College, Ames; Dr. E. Neige Todhun- 
ter, University of Alabama, Univer- 
sity; Dr. Harold H. Williams, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y., and Dr. 
James R. Wilson, Winnetka, III. 
Robert E. Stevenson of USDA's Ag- 
ricultural Research Service is execu- 
tive secretary of the committee. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Quisenberry Mills 
Leases Feeders Supply 


Plant in Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY—Leasing of the 
Feeders Supply & Manufacturing Co. 
plant in Kansas City by Quisenberry 
Mills, Inc., also a Kansas City feed 
mill, was announced last week by J. 
Russell May, president of the Quisen- 
berry firm. The contract calls for 
a long term lease of the property 
with an option to buy by the Royal 
Feed Co., Inc., an associated firm 
with Quisenberry. 

Located in the central industrial 
district of Kansas City, the Feeders 
Supply company has been in business 
for 50 years. Founded by the late 
Robert Nathan, the organization has 
been managed until now by Mrs. 
Ruth Nathan Fitzgerald, president 
and Joseph E. Fitzgerald, vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. May explained that the expan- 
sion of Quisenberry operations to in- 
clude Feeders Supply was prompted 
by a growing demand for cattle feeds 
in the midwestern area and that 
Quisenberry’s plant at 85th and Pros- 
pect in Kansas City will continue to 
be operated primarily for the manu- 
facture of a general line of formula 
feeds including some types of cattle 
feeds. With the two plants the firms 
can easily serve both dealer organi- 
zations with an interchange of pro- 
duction facilities, he added. 

The newly-acquired property will 
be operated as the Royal Feeders 
Supply Co. and will manufacture and 
sell a complete line of Royal feeds. 
The company also will continue to 
produce and sell Royal Equity brand 
cattle feed products and high mo- 
lasses items such as Kra-Ker-Jax. 

The Feeders Supply facilities cover 
a block’s area and include genera! 
offices, a 150-ton feed mill and ware- 
housing space. Total floor area is ap- 
proximately 53,000 sq. ft. 

Officers of the Quisenberry and 
Royal corporations, in addition to Mr. 
May, include Raymond Rust, vice 
president, and N. M. Meunier, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Mr. Rust will continue 
to direct the Quisenberry sales and 
will serve in a managerial capacity 
for the new business. Employees of 
the old Feeders Supply organization 
have been urged to remain with the 
new management. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald pointed out that 
the new Royal Feeders Supply Co. 
will continue to serve Equity brand 
customers. The Fitzgeralds plan to 
move to Weatherford, Texas, where 
they operate a cattle feeding project 
and manage oil and gas interests. 

———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 
FEDERAL GRAIN PROFIT 

WINNIPEG — Patronage dividends 
of $343.729 were paid out by Federal 
Grain, Ltd., to farmers in the three 
prairie provinces, according to the 
company’s annual report of operations 
for the year ended July 31, 1955. 
The company’s combined net profit 
was $839,091 and gains on the sale 
of assets and investments were $155,- 
090. The grain storage capacity has 
been increased by 2 million bushels. 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION 


(Continued from page 9) 





September, with the Buffalo mill 
closings, the averages had dropped 
below corresponding 1954 averages. 

The Buffalo daily average produc- 
tion in October was 113,700 sacks, up 
182% from the September average of 
40,300 sacks. 

However, all other production cen- 
ters and regions showed at least some 
decline. 

The Minneapolis average in October 
was 50,600 sacks, which represented 
a drop of 10.9% from the September 
average of 56,800 sacks. Interior 
northwest mills reporting production 
figures to The Northwestern Miller 
had an October daily average of 104,- 
500 sacks, off 3.3% from the Septem- 
ber figure of 108,100 sacks. For the 
entire Northwest — Minneapolis plus 
interior mills reporting to The North- 
western Miller—the average was 155,- 
100 sacks in October. This represent- 
ed a decrease of 4.2% from the Sep- 
tember average of 164,900 sacks. 

Southwestern Output 

Kansas City mills produced at a 
daily average rate of 60,300 sacks in 
October, down 4.2% from the Sep- 
tember average of 63,000 sacks. In- 
terior southwest mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller had a daily 
average production rate of 211,800 
sacks in October, 1.3% less than the 
September average of 214,700 sacks. 
For the entire Southwest — Kansas 
City plus interior mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller—the Oc- 
tober average was 272,100 sacks. That 
was 2% less than the September 
average of 277,709 sacks. 

Mills in the central and south- 
eastern states which report produc- 
tion to The Northwestern Miller re- 
corded an October daily average of 
119,700 sacks, down 1% from the 
September figure of 120,900 sacks. 

North Pacific Coast mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller also 
showed a decrease. The October av- 
erage was 60,700 sacks, off 5.4% from 
the September figure of 64,200 sacks. 


WHEAT RELEASE 


(Continued from page 9) 








is corrected by a higher price at 
another market in the interior. 
Another aspect of the interior sales 
decision concerns the warehousemen. 
It is expected that the export busi- 
ness currently affected by this policy 
decision — Brazil, Israel and Yugo- 
slavia—may be subject to sharp com- 
petitive bidding by the exporters. 
Southwestern grain traders say that 
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if price margins are too low and grain 
is drawn from their company ware- 
houses, on balance they will wind up 
with a deficit since the loss of stor- 
age earnings will be greater than the 
profit on the export business. They 
indicate that little wheat is available 
in the Southwest for new storage. 

From the standpoint of USDA 
there is the issue of warehouses oper- 
ating under a storage occupancy 
guarantee. Exporters holding grain in 
their own houses and buying at in- 
terior points for export may request 
delivery in warehouses operating un- 
der a storage occupancy guarantee. 
Such a condition could be an em- 
barrassment to USDA since they, like 
the entire warehouse industry, might 
find it difficult to maintain stocks in 
an occupancy-guaranteed warehouse 
—yet still be obligated to pay their 
minimum commitments for unoccu- 
pied space. 

Throughout the entire warehouse 
industry USDA officials report a re- 
luctance on the part of warehouse- 
men to accept loading-out orders for 
export grain since they will lose stor- 
age charges which accumulate. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


General Property Tax 
Data, Inequities Cited 
By Wisconsin Group 


MILWAUKEE — Facts and obser- 
vations on the general property tax 
in Wisconsin were contained in a re- 
cent bulletin of the Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc. 

According to the article in the 
bulletin, “the general property tax in 
Wisconsin provides about one-half of 
total tax revenues. Forty-two percent 
is paid on residential, 38 on business, 
and 18% on agricultural property. In 
cities alone, business property is 
charged with half of the property 
tax load. 

“Of the total property tax collected 
in 1954, 19% came from levies on 
personal property. This personal prop- 
erty tax has been subject to much 
criticism ever since it was first levied. 
Agriculture pays about 21% of the 
personal property tax through levies 
against farm animals. Merchants and 
manufacturers pay over two-thirds 
of the total on their inventories and 
machinery. 

“Difficulties of assessment make up 
the main problem of personal prop- 
erty. Many discriminations arise be- 
tween different taxpayers. The most 
frequently suggested solution is to 
abolish the tax, but need for revenue 
has always counteracted this sugges- 
tion. 

“Statistical study of local assessors’ 
values in Wisconsin cities compared 
to those set by state assessors shows 











Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 
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MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 








wide variation in practices. In some 
cities local assessor values are more 
than double the values established on 
the same class of property by the 
state assessors. In others, the local 
value is less than half of the state 
value. 

“In 1954, in 50 out of the 166 Wis- 
consin cities, the local assessor treat- 
ed both real estate and personal 
property on approximately the same 
scale of values as the state assessor 
used. Eighty-seven cities showed 
higher values for personal property 
than for real property.” 
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Business Promotion 
Calendar, Planning 


Aids Published 


“Special Days, Weeks and Months 
in 1956”—a 48-page booklet listing 
over 300 business promotion events, 
legal holidays and religious observ- 
ances—has just been published by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

Prepared especially for business- 
men, “Special Days, Weeks and 
Months” enables retailers, wholesal- 
ers, manufacturers, advertising agen- 
cies, newspapers, radio and TV sta- 
tions to tie in their promotion plans 
with national celebrations. It includes 
both a chronological list of events 
and an alphabetical list showing pur- 
pose of each event and name and ad- 
dress of its sponsor. 

The booklet formerly was_ pub- 
lished by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Beginning with the 1954 
edition, publication was assumed by 
the National Chamber at the De- 
partment’s request. 

As a companion piece, the cham- 
ber has also released a new “Trade 
Promotion Planning Calendar.” This 
is an 8% by 11 in., 26-page spiral- 
bound book of large b'ock calendars 
that includes a chronological listing 
of special days and weeks in each 
month. 

“Special Days, Weeks and Months’”’ 
sets forth well-established holidays 
such as Christmas and Independence 
Day; many civic observances like 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. « 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
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MILLWRIGHT-SPOUTER, EXPERIENCED 
in all type mills including pneumatic 
Seeking position, any location Ad No 
1268, The Northwestern Miller, Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn 





MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED T® BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 











FOR MILL MACHINERY 
“RITE TO ROSS" 

We buy and sell all types Mill Machinery 
and Properties. We will buy your equip- 
ment outright or sell on commission. Results 
———s - Over 2,000 good Items in 
tock. Rite us your needs. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 














Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 





Arbor Day, and a host of business 
promotions such as Better Breakfast 
Month, National Picnic Month and 
National Sandwich Month. 

“Special Days, Weeks and Months 
in 1956” and “Trade Promotion Plan- 
ning Calendar” are available for 50¢ 
per copy from the Domestic Distribu- 
tion Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, 1615 H 
St., Washington 6, D.C. 








LOAF ON WHEELS—A unique Volkswagon—painted to resemble a wrapped 
loaf of bread, is used by the Centralia (Ill.) Baking Co. to advertise its 
“Mother’s Home Style Bread,” which is packaged in American Viscose Corp. 
cellophane. The station wagon, purchased in Austria by Bob Virobik, adver- 
tising manager of the bakery, has a public address system to tell shoppers 
all about Centralia’s “specials.” In addition, the vehicle serves as a huge 
point-of-sale merchandising aid when parked right outside a store. The 
wagon can carry 800 loaves of bread, inside and on a rack attached to the 
roof. It has seats inside which can be folded down out of the way when not 


in use. 
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A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


I'he Weber Flour Mills Com , in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE ho 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL American Ac e i at There’s a world 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: begiWce] of quality in 
— HUMMER-Spring Hi-Gl 
LIBERTY_—Short Spring sell Jennison Flours 
\ BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 


—A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 


SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


URBAN MILLING Co. ®U5TS' 





of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


WJ JennisonCo. 


576 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone Main 8637 

MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN. 

















WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 
Western Star mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

* (4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 

ment with a record of proven success based on 

actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


* 


For the future, too, GOLDEN 

LOAF will always be the big o 
value in uniform, strong, fine 

spring wheat flours. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


‘Golden loaf: 


PENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 


&j AKG ce;ervy , MINNBSBOTA 
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ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR ms8.8.S co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Giour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 
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Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


2 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


* 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN tuubiit 


ucers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 

















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA 











Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID - FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 














Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








High Protein Flour 
SS ee Te emer 
Nonnis, Minn. 














HUBBARD 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
QUALITY SINCE 1879 


HUBBARD MILLING Co. 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


. s s e 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 














Write for details on 


LEAVENING - 
AGENTS : 


[MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
e Inorganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. « 
e © © Serving Industry . .. Which Serves Mankind « « « 


CHEMICALS - PLASTICS 











l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 














“Diamond D” « 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, 


9 A 7 h Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
“Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


WYOMING 
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Wheat Prices in Relation 
To Support Levels 


EDITOR’S NOTE: What happens 
to the wheat market will be reflected 
first in the net income of farmers, 
but will ultimately affect the milling 
industry. This article, from the Oc- 
tober Monthly Review, published by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City, analyzes the current wheat situ- 
ation to provide a clearer picture of 
what the wheat producer faces in the 
immediate future. For that reason 
this article, while aimed primarily at 
readers in the Tenth Federal Reserve 
District, should also be of interest 
to other milling industry personnel. 

¥ ¥ 

Current U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture estimates of wheat supplies 
in the U.S. indicate all-time records 
in wheat available for consumption. 
In spite of a somewhat smaller crop 
in 1955 than in 1954, the estimated 
carryover on July 1 was 1,020 million 
bushels—a new record. 

U.S. wheat producers face con- 
tinued acreage restrictions and lower 
government support prices for 1956. 
Also, large foreign supplies make it 
more difficult to find foreign markets 
for U.S. wheat. 

The surplus wheat problem cannot 
be analyzed simply by considering all 
wheat. Wheat is a product which has 
different uses depending upon class, 
grade and quality. Not all wheats are 
suited for flour production. Some are 
used for milling specific products such 
as macaroni, and others can quality 
only for livestock feed. Differences in 
wheat, likewise, cause differences in 
markets and prices. For gece in 
spite of over-all surpluses of wheat, 
durum wheat is in short supply. 

The stock of wheat owned by or 
committed to the Commodity Credit 
Corp. has been increasing annually 
since 1952. Of the 1,020 million 
bushels of wheat in the July 1 carry- 
over, 990 million bushels are repre- 
sented by CCC stocks. However, on 
the basis of current production and 
disappearance, it appears that 1955 
will be a favorable year from the 
standpoint of slowing down the ac- 
cumulation of wheat surpluses. 


Prices at Terminal Markets 

Numerous classes of wheat are 
found at all terminal markets. Prices 
of carlots of wheat at terminal mar- 
kets depend upon the class of wheat 
as well as upon many other factors. 
However, certain classes of wheat 
predominate in different terminal 
markets within the wheat-procucing 


areas. The price of predominant 
classes at different markets is of in- 
terest because it illustrates that the 
problem varies with the particular 
class of wheat being studied. 

The three predominant classes of 
wheat produced are No. 2 hard red 
winter wheat, No. 2 soft red winter 
wheat, and No. 1 dark northern 
spring wheat. Hard red winter wheat 
is produced primarily in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Nebraska, Texas, Iowa, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Utah. Soft red winter wheat is pro- 
duced primarily in Missouri, Ilinois, 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
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THE STANDARD 


others strive to reach 
hite \wan 
FLOU 





SPRINGFIELD MILLING CORP. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘“*AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
tONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 














“Whitewater Flour’ 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kanéas 














RED WING FLOUR | 


Milled in Minnesota 


for Over 40 Years 


THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


-_ of P Pe) wr - 
lhe mUady Oakers “flour 


‘Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO, OKLA'IHOMA 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


LOUIS, 
MO. 
Soft Wheat Flour 





STAR OF THE WEST 
: +: Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 





CINCINNATI, O 
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Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania. Dark 
northern spring wheat is produced 
primarily in the Dakotas, Minnesota 
and Montana. 

It is interesting to compare the 
terminal market prices of the three 
classes of wheat with the support 
prices. The weighted average carlot 
price of No. 2 hard red winter wheat 
at the Kansas City terminal market 
fluctuated near the support price 
through 1950 and 1951. Large sup- 
plies began to accumulate in 1952 
and the price began to fluctuate be- 
low the support price. The seasonal 
price pattern has been rather con- 
sistent and wide variations of price 
have occurred within the seasonal 





CARGILL @» 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 


725) USE QUAKER 
’'; fim BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


all 


“For SUPER Results 











YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS... Red Wing, Minnesota 











“PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Off Denver, ( P 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA . CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Board of Trade Building 








for ALL your four.. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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pattern. The 1955 government sup- 
port price for No. 2 hard red winter 
wheat at Kansas City is $2.37 bu. 
No. 2 hard red winter wheat, on the 
average, was selling above the an- 
nounced support price during the first 
half of 1955 but fell below the sup- 
port level as the new crop reached 
the market. The average price in 
July, 1955, did not fall as low relative 
to support price as in either of the 
two previous years. A higher price 
relative to the support price resulted 
from a smaller wheat crop, the de- 
lay in the harvest, and slightly 
smaller supplies of free wheat in the 
July 1 carryover. 

The situation is somewhat different 
for No. 2 soft red winter wheat at 
the St. Louis terminal market. In 
the soft wheat market, large sup- 
plies have caused the average carlot 
price to be considerably below the 
support price. The early seasonal 
price for 1955 was below announced 
support price. It might be expected 
that with a wider differential be- 
tween support price and free market 
price, soft wheat would move readily 
into government storage. Generally, 
this has not been the case. Wheat 
does not play a large role in the 
cropping system of the farmer in the 
soft wheat area. Corn and soybeans 
are the main income crops and wheat 
is of less importance. Small-scale 
wheat operations may not justify in- 
vestments in storage facilities, and 
wheat price declines do not affect in- 
dividual gross farm income to the 
same extent as in a more specialized 
wheat-producing area. 


Price Comparison 


A comparison of the free market 
price and the support price of No. 1 
dark northern spring wheat at Min- 
neapolis shows that this class, on the 
average, has been selling near sup- 
port levels and recently has been 
above the support price. Seasonal 
price variations for No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring are less than for the two 
other classes of wheat. The lower 
support price for 1955 increased the 
early seasonal differential between 
the support price and free market 
price. It would appear that the free 
market price for No. 1 dark northern 
spring wheat will be a strong in- 
fluence in holding this class of wheat 
out of government storage if the cur- 
rent price level persists. 

Comparison of free market prices 
to support prices for these three 
classes indicates a new situation in 
the wheat market in that free mar- 
ket prices for certain classes of wheat 
are higher relative to the support 
price in 1955 than.in the two pre- 
vicus seasons. On the average, how- 
ever, free market prices are not at 
levels which will keep current pro- 
duction from going under govern- 
ment storage. Neither are the levels 
high enough to reduce government 
storage through sale in the open mar- 
ket. Under present legislation, gov- 
ernment-stored wheat cannot nor- 
mally enter the free market until 
prices exceed support levels by 5% 
plus storage costs. If wheat prices 
make normal seasonal recovery in the 
last half of 1955, the price incentives 
for putting wheat into government 
storage will not be as great as in the 
two previous seasons. 

It should be pointed out that varia- 
tions in carlot prices at a single mar- 
ket do occur. Wheat which would 
command free market prices in the 
lower range of price variations and 
still qualify for storage may readily 
move into government. storage. 

Carlot prices for a single class of 
wheat vary considerably during the 
month or even in a single day. Varia- 
tions in prices result from differences 


in moisture content, test weight, pro- 
tein content and numerous other fac- 
tors influencing the market. 

The variability in carlot prices per 
bushel for the predominant class of 
wheat at each of the three terminal 
markets during the month can be 
measured by the coefficient of varia- 
tion. The coefficient of variation 
varies directly with the amount of 
price variation. That is, the higher 
the coefficient of variation the greater 
the price variation during the month 
The coefficients of variation at the 
three terminal markets for July, 
1955, were as follows: Kansas City, 
3.04%; St. Louis, 2.99%, and Minne- 
apolis, 5.25%. This means that at the 
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Kansas City terminal approximately 
two thirds of the carlot sales of No. 
2 hard red winter wheat during the 
month of July fell in the range of 
$2.09 to $2.23. The largest range in 
price occurred at the Minneapolis 
terminal. However, it should be 
pointed out that the new crop arrives 
somewhat later at the Minneapolis 
market, and the variation in prices 
may be lower as the bulk of the new 
crop reaches the market. 

In examining the price variations 
relative to the level of prices at the 
three markets, one might conclude 
that carlot sales of the three classes 
were more likely to sell below sup- 
port prices at Kansas City and St. 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller is proud of its service program which 


for more than eighty years has been valuable to its adver- 
tisers and to the industries with which they are associated. 





The Northwestern Miller, 


a weekly news magazine de- 
signed to meet the essential 
needs of the flour industry and 
edited with the guiding princi- 
ple that a well-informed man- 
agement is the industry’s great- 
est asset. 





EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Bulletin Services, including 
spot news bulletins and a week- 
ly Washington Report, which 
reach advertisers by first class 
mail, supplemented by tele- 
phone, telegraph and teletype 
service on urgent news. 








ern Miller 
Almanack, an annual statis- 
tical and reference work. This 
source book is the only one of 
its kind in existence and: has 
for years filled the industry’s 
urgent need for statistical in- 
formation. 








EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


List Services. The List of 
Flour Mills, only one of its 
kind, has been compiled and 
published periodically for the 
past half century. The List of 
Flour Brands is also an ex- 
clusive service. 





if 
The Northwestern Miller 
Library, for reference and re- 
search. This special library has 
been carefully built over the 


years to provide the most com- 
plete source for historical and 
statistical information. 


PLUS: -- 
Special Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Special Services, in the tra- 
dition of The Northwestern 
Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual 
needs, fulfilling the promise: 
“Service Headquarters for the 
Milling and Grain Industries.” 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue NoRTHWESTERN Miter + FEEDSTUFFS 
‘Tue American BAKER + MILLING Propucrion 
CRopuirE 





Ask for more details .. . 


The Northwestern Miller 











2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BraNncH Orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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Louis than at Minneapolis. More of 
the sales in the range of price varia- 
tions at Kansas City and St. Louis 
would be nearer or below the sup- 
port level. Farmers do not necessarily 
base their decision to sell wheat in 
the free market on whether they are 
able to obtain a price equivalent to 
the support price. Wheat can be sold 
at a price below the announced sup- 
port price and still be a more profit- 
able venture than under the support 
program. Interest, storage cost and 
risk of quality deterioration must be 
met by the producer if he chooses to 
put wheat under support and tend to 
reduce the effective price received 
under the loan. Price variations in 
the market result in varying differ- 
entials between the free market price 
and the support price and, therefore, 
may be the determining factor in 
choosing between selling in the free 
market and using the nonrecourse 
loan. 

Monthly price variation is ex- 
plained by the amount of seasonal 
price change, variation in quality 
characteristics of wheat and other 
influences. If there is a slow, drawn- 
out, seasonal price decline during the 
month, price variation during the 
month may be large even though in- 
dividual daily quotations fluctuate 
only moderately. When seasonal price 
declines are abrupt, the variation in 
price is due to quality characteristics 
and other daily influences. A large 
amount of price variation tends to 
emphasize the importance of quality 
characteristics in marketing wheat. 
Premiums and discounts are based 
on protein content, moisture, and 
test weight. Desirable quality char- 
acteristics tend to reduce the dif- 
ferential between free market price 
and support price when free market 
price is below support price. The op- 
posite is true when free market price 
is above support price. 

Supply and Disappearance 

The total supply of all wheat. for 
the 1955 marketing year (July 1, 
1954, to June 30, 1955) included 1,020 
million bushels in the July 1 carry- 
over, current production estimated at 
917 million bushels, and imports of 
approximately 4 million bushels for a 
total of 1,941 million bushels avail- 





able for disposition. Total supplies 
were 3% above the 1953-54 period. 

The USDA estimates that disap- 
pearance of current supplies will be 
881 million bushels. This is below the 
1955 production figure but is 3% 
above disappearance for the previous 
period. A slight increase in the carry- 
over for July 1, 1956, is indicated un- 
less foreign and domestic demands 
are above current estimates. 

Of the 1,020 million bushels in the 
July 1 carryover, 990 million were 
estimated to be under loan or owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corp., leav- 
ing only 30 million bushels of wheat 
in the free market. Free stocks in 
the carryover were only slightly be- 
low those of July 1, 1954. The amount 
of the 1955 crop committed to gov- 
ernment support on Aug. 15 was 47.4 
million bushels, as compared to 127.2 
million on Aug. 15 of the previous 
year. The amount of wheat going 


WHEAT PRODUCTION, CARRYOVER 
AND DISAPPEARANCE 


1953-54* 1954-55 
Supply million bushels 
July 1 carryover .... 902 1,020 
Production .....ce0s. 970 917 
Imports .. Terre i 4 
Total 1,876 1,941 

Disappearance 

Continental U.S. 571 596 
Exports ° wes 273 273 
Other > . 12 12 
Total ’ . ° 856 881 

*Preliminary. {Estimated Source U.S 


Department of Agriculture 


under loan will exert a substantial 
influence on anticipated changes in 
CCC stocks. Not all wheat going un- 
der loan is turned over to the CCC. 
Some is redeemed by the producer 
for feed or for sale in the free mar- 
ket. A substantial increase in CCC- 
owned wheat from the smaller 1955 
crop probably would result in a 
strengthening of the free wheat 
price. 
CCC Stocks 

CCC holdings of wheat increased 
from 866 million bushels on July 1, 
1954, to 990 million bushels on July 1, 
1955. Although the government has 
attempted to reduce holdings of 
wheat, annual additions have been 
surpassing disposition through gov- 
ernment disposal programs. USDA is 
increasing its efforts to reduce the 
wheat surplus by developing new sur- 
plus disposal programs and increas- 
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Soft Winter WheatFlours 
Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 








IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


Sterwin Now Offers 
A Complete Maturing 
and Bleaching Service 








© STERWIN CHLORINATOR 
—An accurate device for 
metering even the most mi 
nute quantities of chlorine 7 


© OXYLI 
efficient, e 
bleaching a 


TE® —A highly 
fonomical flour 
gent. 


Contract, write direct to: 


FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
1123-25 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 





























FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BuHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 























All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 









11's 
BIN 
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Oe, 


+». Means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Algemeene Handel-en 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 





Anno 1876 
VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 


Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLI. 


BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 











FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH | | . ih Gittes: “Locomotion.” Rotterdam 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
| JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. os solely 
FLOUR a= Daa nn raul IMPORTERS OF 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ ANCHOR,” Belfast 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgew 














Established 1885 
BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 


Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 








PROMOTION—Adoption of a new 
bread wrapper by the Fisher Baking 
Co., Salt Lake City, was the high- 
light of a breakfast meeting served 
to the Fisher sales staff and their 
wives recently. Don Fisher, president 
of the company, and John Tindall of 
the Waxed Paper Merchandising 
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time, three programs are used to sell 
wheat to reduce CCC stocks. These 
are the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, foreign markets outside of 
quotas under the International Wheat 
Agreement, and the Agricultural 
Trade Development & Assistance 
Act of 1954. 

Under the International Wheat 
Agreement, wheat can move from 
CCC storage to foreign markets to 
fill the IWA quota for the U.S. Ex- 
porters sell wheat in the world mar- 
ket at world prices and receive a 
subsidy to make up the difference 
between the world price and the price 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 








50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“Dretoma,"’ Glasgow 





FLOUR, GRAIN, yEED. CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B © 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 











FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Cable Address: ‘“Felixcohen” 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C. 3 
FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 











FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Oable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





Cable Address: ‘Dorrracu,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 














FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


©. L. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“MarvEL,"’ Glasgow 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Oable Address: ‘‘Coventry,"’ London 


OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 














47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers —_ from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
heat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma been mengpcte mo terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo”’ 








Bankers: 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPI, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matluch” 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





market unless production falls short 
of current domestic consumption and 
causes a substantial drain on CCC 
stocks to supply domestic needs. 

The smaller 1955 wheat crop will 
be substantially larger than current 
domestic requirements. Government- 
owned stocks are virtually removed 
from the free market as soon as they 
are placed under support. Wheat 
placed under nonrecourse loans can 
be redeemed by the producer until 
April 30 of the following year. Once 
taken over by CCC, it cannot return 
to the free market except at prices 
substantially above the support price. 

The quantity of wheat disposed of 
through government programs could 
exceed additions to the stocks from 
the 1955 crop. If free wheat stocks 
increase either through repossession 
of wheat under loan or reduction in 
the share of the current crop going 
under loan, CCC stocks could be re- 
duced without any increase in the 
disposal programs. Requests for CCC 
loans for the 1955 crop have been 
below those for 1954. 

Free market price of wheat rela- 
tive to new support levels has been 
high enough to cause less interest in 
putting wheat under support. The 
situation could change but it has ex- 
isted through a rather critical por- 
tion of the wheat marketing season. 
If the seasonal price rise occurs as in 
the past, the situation may be sus- 
tained. 

Methods of Disposal 

The extent of which CCC stocks 
of wheat can be reduced will depend 
upon the ability to increase the quan- 
tities of wheat sold under the present 
disposal programs. At the present 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 





Cable Address: ““Heslenfeld.” Amsterdam Cable Address: “Famed,” London Council are shown holding a giant Produce Exehang NEW YORK 
Damrak 30-03 ee version of a loaf in its new wrapper. eee here 
Cable Address: “’Topri’’, London ing the quantities disposed of under 
ROBERT — & CO. SRL FuED & CRAIN LTD. existing programs. These efforts are WILLIAM PENN FLOUR co. 
_— rt FE ine a ed ONDON. E. C3 not likely to affect the free wheat roreicn F]_OUR ponmestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA 
New York 


NEB 


San Francisco 








Gisert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 














-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N., Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,’’ Dundee 








WABASH 2-0931-2 

E. J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 

855 Board of Trade Bidg. 














E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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needed to move CCC stocks. Free 
wheat cannot compete because world 
prices are below the domestic free 
wheat price. 

A similar program exists for wheat 
sold in foreign markets outside the 
IWA. A government subsidy is paid 
to exporters to offset the difference 
between the price received in the 
foreign market and the cost of ob- 
taining the wheat from CCC stocks. 

A more recent program was en- 
acted under the Agricultural Trade 
Development & Assistance Act of 
1954. CCC stocks of wheat can be 
sold to foreign buyers who pay for 
the wheat with foreign currencies. 
Currencies obtained under the pro- 
eram used to buy goods which 
rdinarily would not be purchased in 
the usual channels of foreign trade. 

Disposal programs account for the 
entire amount of domestic wheat en- 
tering into foreign trade. Foreign dis- 
wheat increased 54.4 

from 1952-53  pri- 
marily because of increased emphasis 
on disposal programs and a somewhat 
poore! n wheat crop 


are 


ippearance of 


million bushels 


torel¢g 


Summary 
The July 1 estimate of wheat car- 
ryover set a new record. Unfavorable 
weather conditions and acreage con- 
trols reduced the total production in 
1955, but both were offset pro- 
ducers shifting to higher yielding 


by 
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varieties, putting their most produc- 
tive acres into wheat, and adopting 
production practices which increase 
yields per acre—such as the appli- 
cation of fertilizer. Despite the record 
stocks, free wheat prices of predomi- 
nant classes of wheat did not fall as 
low relative to support prices as in 
the two previous seasons. 

Free wheat stocks were near the 
July 1, 1954, level at the beginning 
of the marketing period for the 1955 
crop. A lower earlier estimate of the 
1955 crop tended to encourage ac- 
tivity in the market to prevent free 
wheat supplies from the new crop 
from going under government sup- 
port. Early requests for CCC loans 
were running substantially below the 
previous season. 

The amount of price variation that 
occurs in a single class of wheat at a 
terminal market has special implica- 
tions of both the producer and the 
processor. Wheat selling in the up- 
per range of price variations is more 
likely to stay in the free market be- 
cause it commands a price more 
comparable to support price. Large 
price variations in the market indi- 
cate that producers are rewarded for 
quality characteristics of the product. 
To the producer, this could mean 
more profits; to the processor, it 
could mean a more desirable product 
to meet processing requirements. 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 


GRAHAM KING—100% soft wheat graham 





PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 
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You can’t buy a better flour 


¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


FLOUR 


Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


| KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 








Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America's foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


* MEPHERGON, KANSAS * 





“THERE IS NO 


SUBSTITUT 


FOR QUALITY” 


| Cfor More Than 50 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 
WINGOLD *« WINONA 
FLOUR FLOUR 
These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
x x * 
Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
See ae ets Aa eens 
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GRAIN SERVICE) 
whee — 


OFFICES 


New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 

Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 








Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omahe —e 
Minneapolis 

Buffalo | coo 
Toledo 

Cone Ft. Worth 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 














Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
. 
Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
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Ask for more details. 


cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 
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DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
jor a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 








Novadelox”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 



























Flash, Flame, and the Future 





“At 6:30 on the evening of May 2, 1878, as Minneapolis had just 
finished its work for the day and was on its way home to dinner, the 
pleasant hum of daily routine on river and highway was suddenly inter- 
rupted by a loud, inexplicable sound. One observer reported seeing ‘a 
bunch of heavy dark smoke’ rising above the Falls. On the surface of 
the water ‘a red glare’ shone for a moment and then ‘fell back and was 
dissipated.’ Down in the mill distriet ‘a sheet of flame’ seemed to flut- 


ter along the street while burning timbers were hurtled in the air. 





**There had been an explosion. The Washburn A mill lay in ruins 
with eighteen men buried under its collapsed walls. Three neighboring 
mills had been wrecked in a chain of secondary explosions; three more 
‘aught fire; a cooper shop and lumber yard went next; in what seemed 
like the repetitive frenzy of insanity, the whole river front shouted 
disaster. 





‘**The cause of the explosion was, of course, a question of terrifying 
interest to the community and to the industry. Nearly half the 
city’s milling capacity had been destroyed at a stroke and such a risk 
could not be run again.’’* 


For the story of this blazing tragedy and how it helped bring new 
safety to an entire industry, read 













BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY, The Story of General Mills. It 


is available at $4.75 from your local bookseller or directly from 


the publisher, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 


General Mills 


*From BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY by James Gray, copyright 1954, University of Minnesota 





